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y BEATRICE; 

THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. 



Scene I. — Lodging) c 



COCNT DI PESCHIBKi, t. H., and LOED WaLTEE CoiFETENiT, K. M., 

discovered leaied at tabU, on icMch are wine and fflaaisa. 

Lord Waller. By Jove, count, I give you fear notice, if yon don't 
move yonr lodgings a little more earthward, you'll not see much of me 
this winter. What a strange whim this is of yours 1 — this etected 
contempt of ground floors. 

Peaehiera. Affected! O Walter! nothing is less natural for the 
human soul than a ground floor. We are quite far enough ftom 
IS many stars as we will, wifiout groveUing through 



w of the subject, 



heaven, a 
ptefere 

Lord W. But according to your Kymbolical v 
JMU should lodge in an attic. 

Pes. So I would ; but I abhor new slippers, and have an affec- 
tion tat my hair brush. 

Lard W. And what have slippers and hair hrudies to do with 

Pes. Try. Make your bed in an attic, and the next TOomins 

you will have neither. 
Lard W. And what will I have done with themf 
Pea. Done* Per Bacco. Shied them at the cats to be sure 
Lord W. Ah, count, I see you have not changed. I had hoped 

better things of you, when, two years since, I heard that you had 
, J up your abode in London. I could not presuppose that you 

wotdd shun society, and be as great a hermit here as under the vines 

of Corao. 

Pes. My dear Walter, I have sat in your straiiger'e gallery, and 

heard your great speakers ; I have been in the pit of the Opera, and 
' * (S) 
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Q BEATRICE, OB [iCT I. 

Been your fine ladies ; I have walked youi streets, 1 have lounged iit 
jour parks, and I say that I can't fall in !ove with a faded doviager, 
because she fills up her wrinkles with rouge and powder. 
Lord IV. Dowager ! What dowager J 

Pes. One who baa many names. Some call her Fashion, otherg 
Politics 1 it is all one : I mean London iii'e. No, I can't tall in love 
with her, the old harridan. 
Lord IT. I wish you could fell in love with something. 
Pea. I wish I could, with all my heart ; but women, nowadays, 
are so knowing that one is a fool to become their dope. If they 
marry you, it ia on pure alg^aicol principles ; you are but the a or 
y that represents a certain amount ol' goods matrimonial —pedigree, 
title, rent roll, diamonds, opera box, et cetera. They cast you op 
with the help of mamma, and you wake some morning to find that 
pba wife, miiias affection equals the devil. 

Lord W. Nonsense, count ; you are too cynical, I grant you that 
it is man's misfortune to he married often for what he ha=, rather 
than what he is; but you are tolerably penetrating, and not likely to 
he decdved in the woman you marry. 

Fes. tuspoHo, woman is a changeable thing, as'our Virgil informed 
us when at school, and her one great change is from the fiiiry you 
woo to the brownie you wed. You marry a girl for her aoeomplisb- 
menta, she paints charmingly, and plays like St. Cecilia. Clap a 
ring on her finger, and she never draws again, except, perhaps, your 
caricature on the back of a letter, and never opens the piano after the 
honeymoon. "You marry her for her sweet temper, and the first time 
you contradict her, look out for a storm of hysterics. You marry her 
because she hates balls and likes quiet, and, ten to one, she becomes a 
patronesBBt Almack'sor aladyinwMting. No, "Walter, I'm not yet 
old enough to marry. Besides, who would accept me, an exiled prince, 
9 count without a coin, a duke without a ducat ! But let ua talk no 
more of this : to gayer aubjects. You, then, my Walter, have at last 
given ovCT wandering, and come back to settle down in London ? 

Lord W. Yes, at last. Dear old England ; no clime I yet have 
seen can win me from thee, not even thy fair land, my PescWera. 

pea. O Walter, Walter, 1 ifcar it's not ao much your love of coun- 
try as some other love that brings you back at last. 

Lord \y. Well, well, perhaps you're right ; but of that anon. 
But tell me what ne«-s in London ; fijr while I've been wandering in 
your land, here have you become a denizen of mine. Tell me who is 
your fair country woman of whose beauty, charity, and wealth the 
whole citv talks ? 

Pas. What I Beatrice de Negra. Did you not know her when 
in Italy ? 

Lord W. No, at least I &o not recollect her. Of all the fair 
dames I knew in Italy, there was but one Beatrice, a Beatrice 
Iranzini — the feirest outside, but at heart a monster. 
Pet. And you knew her ? 

Lord W. Alas, would that I had not ! But of this Madame di 
Negra? You know her ? 

P»t. I do, indeed, and better than most men in London. She 
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KS Mr'"™ »'"» O-"" ■!! ""S"- »» tte G«.«5, brand, 

«.fh?,m'„™L„°r°d "" "'"'' ' '""' "" "° ' '"^ ■"■" 
Pej. (^siA.) Nor he eirher, pcKir fellow ! It was only after his 
deaU. h, w,ao, eoaeeived the Idea of aierryi,, hii!- r„",? 
M,.> Water, I ^11 aaj. ,hat ,o ,oa 1 woald not »y to .n7o'E 
«... You m „j iKend aod to ,W alon. of U,„. STd leSSS 
has ray heart ever warmed. Beware of Beatriee di Neara ' Sh^ia ant 
w.h.t she seen,, and, .hoold voa meet her. sha! fferTyou wolj " 

Sra".SeitT.Z;SCiS?;i5:s;-'£±E 

■ware i avoid her as you would avoid a pestilence. 

iocrf ir. Ah count, fear ndt foe me ; agninst the ma^c of aU 
woman s smiles I am fully armed, for my heart and feilh ar^ pUghted 
to another. Listen, Last autumn v b "^ 

Pbj. {rnleri-uplinj.) Ah, that's a dangerous season for the heart, 
espeeially m the country H-here the solitude gives lull career to th^ 
imagmalion, where each falling leaf is an elegy ready made, and 
where you feel the need of falling in love to avrad falliiiK into a con 
sumption. •* 

LfW W. And I chose love as the least dangerous. Last October 
1 first met her, a fair young English girl, her heart pure as the flow- 
era ot hra^ vu^m crown, as yet uncorrupled by a knowledge of the 
world. She eama up to London ; I followed : vou know the Uadi- 
tion. 1 ara engaged, and in three weeks shall be a hushand. To-dav 
we meet to sign the contract. {3%y ri,e.^ But I must be off; 1 
have so much to do preparing for my wedding, that I can hardly call 
an hour mme own. Come, my carriage is aX the door. Can 1 set you 
Oown any where f 

Pes. Do you go near Curzon Street = 

Lord W. Curzon street ! Why, that's the residence of this fair 
Italian. Ah, count, I fear you are not bo much a woman-hater as 
you pretend, 

Pes. Hate women ! Not so. Bmi<jo mio ! "Women I look upon 
as L do upon pictures — excellent embellishments of a finely furnished 
house. But first obtain your house : then, and not till then, think of 
your pictures. Yet when you would select that rarest work of art, 
your wife, avoid false colors, and beware of Bcatiice di Nesra. 
CrA!yj,oo«(.L.H.i sceno c/,anges.) 
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il NEQaA. L. H. S E., a 

. 1 E. ; large Aiors in fiat, 
3ti, and disciosltig ituier room ; a tabie, L. H-, v>ith toilet gkiss ; a 
^ oil R. H., aiirf opposite second entreotcB a prie-diea ; up stage in 
a ioar£ table ; complete and elegant appoitiliaeiite ; acsn« cfo9e<2 in, 
d carpet iloum. 

anging her hair hefore the 

Bea. How badly ray hair is dteased ! That Francesea is so stupd ; 
but then had she more wit, she would be more clear-sighted. We 
must bear with her as she is. (SAe eonlimtes to arrange her hair and 
the folds of her dress ; abeUis heard.) Ah, some one is coming i I 
must to my devotions. (^Kaeels before the prie-dieu.'} 

Enter PeScHiEHA, C. d. P. - 

Fes. (Smiling.') It is only I. You need not play the devotee. 

Sen, {Rising, Aside.) This man again 1 But patience, good 
heart. {Goes up to Pescfuera.) Well, have you seen the earl f 

Pes. Yea, I saw him yssterday. 

Bea. (K. H.) And how fares be ! 

Pel. h. H.) Badly, " 

Bea. Does he suffer much ? Is ho very lonely ? 

Pes. Not 80 much as you hope. 

Bea. Ah ! His niece, then, Lady Bellenden, is always with him. 
Does she ever speak of me i 

Pes. Before me, no : at least I don't recollect it. Ah, cospelto ! 
What am I saying ! Yesterday she remarked that she did not like 
hypocrites. 

Bea. And you Call that speaking of me I Mother and daughter 
viat him then every evening! 

Pes. Yes, unfortunately. 

Bea. And why unfortunately ? 

Pes. Because in listening to his niece, who is very entertaining, 
the good, gouty old man forgets his loneliness and your ingeaioua 
absence 

Bea. My ingenious absence 

Pes. Is not so much remarked. All day yesterday the earl was 
playing with his little niece. She is going to be married, too, I hear. 

Bea. {Astonished.) Married ! that little thing ! {Signi^eantly.) 
That may not be so easy. {Sits on sofa, B. h.) 

Pes. And why not? 

Bea. There is a certain story in regard to her 

Pes. What ! Clara, so young, so innocent ! Has the breath of 
elander already poisoned her lair life } 

Bea, What could you expect ? A young girl so lightly educated. 

Fes. Lightly f Her mother has never left her for a day. 

Bea. A day, perhaps. Bui the story does not say it was by day. 
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Fes. (Leaning im chair, a.) Ah, a nocturnal meeting! 'WTiat 
nonsenao ! At her age we sleep at night ; a serenade, a charivari 
even, would not awaken us. It is impossible. But beware, beware ! 
if this charming girl is always near to amuse the old earl's weariness, 
ho may forget to marry you. 

Beo. That troubles me little. 

Pea. Her influence increases every day. He finds her eharming, 
and I am of his mind. 

Bea. O, you are always of Ids mind. You repeat every thing he 
says. You are a perfect echo, 

Fes. CoapeUo! and do you reproach me with it, when it is through 
your orders that I have thus sacnticed myself in becoming the echo of 

Bea. But the earl is not a tiresome old man. He is well read, and 
has travelled much. 

Pea. Hia travels — yea ; I know them all by heart. They fa- 
tigued him less than ih^ have me. 

Bea. Tbeslory of hiadiplomatic missions is to me very interesting. 

Pea. And to me very stupid. I can never forgive him for haying 
entrapped me in that style — an earl, an old soldier, too, who talks 
of nothing but protocols and parchments, and who, instead of gather- 
ing around him a jolly set of aides-de-camp, with whom he might 
laugh, drink, and smoke, ia surrounded by grave old secretaries, who, 
with pen behind the ear, talk nothing but Latin, 

Bea. You regret, then, the noise of battle ? 

Fea. Yes, I prefer it to the whisperings of diplomacy. 

Bea. Ah, that tires you. 
.Pea. It puts me to sleep ; and of what use are my houis of ad- 
mirmg patience, if I lose, in a moment's sleeping, the &uit of all my 
vigils i ' 

Bea. You are ever jesting. 

Pes. Wcsl], then, let us speak seriously. Two years ago. when 

r)u came to London with the intention of marrymg the Earl of 
andsmere, you waited six months before yon visited him : that was 
a stroke of genius. But now to absent yourself eight days is the 
height of imprudence. When do you return to him S 

Bea. Not for two days. 

P*i. Two days! Beatrice, you are wrong. In two days your 
place will be usurped, and you forgotten. You count, perhaps, on 
the gout to fix thia wounded butterfly. Believe me it is a false oal- 
culation. A woman of wit ought never to seem to flee from a man 
unless he can pursue her ; and to fly a man who has the gout, is the 
very mfancy of art. But I am not your dupe. There is another 
reason. You have not told me all, 

Bea. You have guessed rightly. Yes, a meeting, a recc^nition 
which troubles me. Yesterday, as I was going out very early to vialt 
the poor = = j j 

Pas. Ah ! it is not worth while for you to tell me all that, 

Bea.^ How, sir i Do you not beheve that I went out early yes- 

Pea. O, I believe that you went out early, very early, if you 
please, only I don't believe in your poor ; thatVall, 
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jQ BBAIKICE, OB [ACT '• 

Bea. (Rising angrily, and eros,!,^."! Count, this tone which yon 
have of late assumed with me has at last become unbearable. _ 

Pes O I have no doubt, eignora, that it must be escessively 
annoying, when we w-ish to pass for an immaculate virtue, to have 
for a confidant a cynic philosopher, who is alwajs disarrangmg the 
decorous gravity of our pose. 

Bea. (Angrily.) Count . 

r^. A bee talker like myeolf, who la alwaj-a reminding you ot a 

" E^a. livithemotiim.') Hush, hush. Have you not promised ne>-er 
to recall that frightful souvenir. I do not remind you of jour pait 
life. (Sita upon the lofa.) . , , , , ,. t „ -.i. 

Pes. Per Bacco, I tliink not, indeed. I do not lie. I am witn 
you as I I'eally am. Were I indeed to descant to you upon my wis- 
dom upon the extreme order of my sffairs, would you not impa- 
tiently cscltum, "But, ai, your wisdom did not prevent you from 
ruining yourself at play, ftom loang all your money and all your 
credit, and from contracting debts to the amount of five thousand 
pounds, which I have loaned you, and which you owe me still. 
WeU, when I see you affect tie prude with me, and pretend to so 
much fianctity and charity, it makes me nervoiK ; it exasperates me. 
I would rather be insulted. . ^^ „ „f 

Bea. Ramiro, you are mistaken. In hearmg you discourse of 
your prudence end wisdom, I should not be exasp^ated. I should 

^pTst^&^od! now yon are pcactlsmg hjiwcrisy on my account. 
"■"S"" Ind Vi^m ave thousand pounds, I have no uneasine^ 
upon that score. I know you wdl repay me. 

P^. Doubtless. I don-t happen to have ^^^^J^^^\^. 
I have an uncle who represents them. You ^^f^lY^^^^i 

Pes. A memory ! say rather a remorse. 

jo"ilf .. j.u mi. a«mB oiin. B"! I l"o« the tmtli. 
?r yS S'titl. md, once te .n, W «• dtriT -••UW; Ij- 

from the window. , . i, i 

in blood. 
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eCBlTE n.] TH£ PALSE AND IHG tItTTE. H 

But no ! you left Mm ttece alone to die — him wtuD lOTed you 1 Yea '. 
you left him there to die, because the fear of shame had seized upon 
your Boul ; because to call for help was to denoimee yourself ; be- 
cause you played the pnide, and, lor a prude, a man's life is nothing 
to a woman's reputation. 

Bea, ( With aiijrer.) But I weep for bini ; I weep for him. Do 
you not see my tears i 

Pes. And so I pity you. But you know I am not the sole pos- 
sessor of this secret. That bouquet of violets forgotten by you, and 
left in the pavilion, has served as an index 

Bea. Yes, that fatal bouquet ! Some one must have seen me 
gather it ; and every year, on tie anniversary of Malcolm's death 

Pet. You receive another. The day after to-morrow it will be 
five years. 

Bea. Who can send it to me > 

Pes. Do you suspect no one ? 

Bea. Yea. Just now I spoke to you of a meeting — a recognition. 
It was he I 

Pej. He 1 Who ? 

Bea. This yoimg Englishman — Malcolm's friend — Lord Cour- 

Pet. {Astonished.) What ! Lord Walter Courtenay ? 

Bea, Yes. Do you know him f 

Pea. Know him i He is my best iriend. I saw Mm this morning. 
He has just come up to London for his marriage. 

Bea. His marriage ? He — Walter — to be married [ O, no ! it 
cannot, must not be ! And whom does he marry ? 

Pes. He did not tell me ; but, if you care to know 

Bea. (^Witk greSt emotioa.) O, yes, yes! Go quickly! haste, 
and let me know ! O, it cannot be < {Reeollecting herself; more 
calmly,) Some other time I will explain to you why it so interests me. 

Pes. {Aside.) This emotion ! What can it mean > — {Alotid as 
he ij going.) I will soon return. Shall I find you here ? 

Bea. Yes : to-day, you know, is the meeting of our society. 

Fes. Ah, yea — our Society fbr the Amelioration of the Condition 
of Youthful Epileptics. But you will have company ; I shall have 
no opportunity of speaking with you. 

Bea, You will have but a name to tell me. 

Pes. True. Well, then, au revoir, my would-be lady countess. 

{Exit PiKCHIERl, c. D. F.) 

Ben. {Almg.) For the last year I thought I had foi^tten him; 
but I have seen him, and, alas ! I love him still. O Walter, Walter, 
had you but loved me, Malcolm would not now be dead. Rage, fiiry, 
spite, -would not have given me to his arms. I should not then have 
caused his death, and should not now be haunted by his fatal spectre. 
O, how heavy is remorse ! In v^n do I seek rcfiige in the feverish 
agitation of a lifc of intrigue : the pale face of Malcolm still put^uea 
me. I see him now, stretched on that cold, damp ground, with livid 
lips, his eyes so wildly fixed, his brow concealed by matted, tangled 
hair ; and so must I see him ever. By day, by night, awake, asleep, 
turn where I will, still there is no escape. And that bouquet, those 
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accusing flowers, which every year denounce me as his mmdetess ! 
O, 1 shall go mad — mad — mad! — (Swddenii/ calming herself as 
Fkancesca eiitsra, c. D. F.) Well, girl, what do you here S 

F,-ancesea. Mr. Hoffman, signora, is below. 

Bea. Ah, the pieadeut of our society ! I will leoeiYe him here. 

Enter Ma. Hoffman, c. d. f. 

flea. My dear Mr. HofTman ! 

Mr. Hpfman. (SahUing.) Madam ! 

Fran, ^Retta^iing.) Ah, I tbrgot. Here, fiignora, is the httle 
unilbrm. 

Mr. H. The unifarm ? 

Froa. Yts — a coat for the monkey of the little Savoyard. I have 
just sewed on the buttons. _ . 

Bea. 'Tis well, Francesca ; leave it there ; he ;9 conimg for it, 
and I will give it him. Thank you. (FaANCESCi plaeea. the imi/orni 
on the table, R. H-, and exil, c. D. F.) . . r 

Mr. H. Ever most charitable ! Your touching generosity is a lor- 
time to the httle Savoyard, (Examining the coat.) You are an angel ! 

Bea. Eo not let us speak of that, but rather of our society. Do 
you think it will be accepted by the government ? 

Mr. H. I am still in doubt. For that we need the patronage of 
Borne one high in authority — (archly) the Earl of Landsmere, for 
instance. 

Enter PiiiNCESCA, annoimcing. 

Fran. Lady and Miss Clara Bellenden ! 

fleo. {With dignity to Mb. Hoffman.) Here is his niece; you 
can inquire of her. (Goes to meet Liov Bellenoen and Ciara. who 
enter, c. d. f.) Ah, madam, this viat is indeed an uneirpected honor. 

Lady Bellenden. For which you are not entirely indebted to me, 
I come on the part of the earl, my uncle. He is very desirous of 



Enter Frakctsca, c b. p., announcing. 

Froth The Count di Pesohieta ! (£n'(, c. n. r.) 

Ladi/ B. For a reason that I will tell you when you have fewer 

(BeatEICE condaelt LadT Bellendes and ClABA ia aqfa, B. H.) 
Enter Pebohiera, c. d. f. 

Pes. (Aside.) Attention i Now to wdgh well my words, and 
playmypartofavirtuousfool!- fro Beatrice.) Yerterd ay, madam, 
you were suffering. I hope your health is mor^ satisfhctory to-day. 

Bea. Thank you ; I am better. 

Pel. Take care, madam, take care ! If you do not pay more 
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HttentioQ to your health, you will become serioiiBly ill. — ( To Liur 
Bellenden.) And the earl i How fares he to-day J 

Lady B. Better, He expects you tills evening. 

Pes. Doubtless he has someihing to relate to me. 

Bea. (lb Lade Bzllendes.) The count ia Ilia fayorite listener. 

Fei. (^Aaide.) That is Ms pretetred victim. 

Bttler Francbsca, c, d. r., announcing. 
Fran. Mrs, Fitzhetbeit 1 (Pebchibea and ladies conuCT-je oparQ 

Enter Maa. FtizHEEBEET, c. d. f. 
Wr,. Filiherberi. (Coming do«,n, and spsaking icith BEiTRicB 
apart, L. H.) My dear Beatrice, I have such a favor to ask of you — 
a very great favor indeed. I know you won't n^se me, and I am 
almost ashamed to trouble you again so soon ; but the truth is, my 
dear, I am very much in want of a hundred pounds, and there is no 
one eke I can ask, I need it very much indeed; for there is an 
my house, and, if I don't pay it to-day, I shall he sold 
ider the ham-"™ ' ' 



But, my dear Fanny, why did you not 
e before? {Goea to her Mcritoire.) Here is the money. But 
you had better haste, and discharge the officers. 

Mrs. F. O, any time during the day will do. I am so much 
obliged to you ! You have relieved me of so much anxiety ! O, I 
never can repay you ! {Goes ap.) 

Bea. (^jirffl.) Repay me ! No, I don't expect you will ! That 
woman is a perfect cormorant. But she knows the secret of my life, 
and I must submit. (Goes up, t, H.) 

Clara. {PercHving the uniform on the table, R. n.) Ah ! what is 
that ? A little uniform ! — (lb Beatrice.) Will you permit me, 
madam i 

Mr. H. {Going to Claka.) That ! That is a deed of charity. 

Clara. (Holding it up in centre of stage.) It is a greyhound's coat. 

Mr. H. No, it is a soldier's uniforra. 

Clara. For a doll ? 

Mr. H. No, for a monkey — the sole support of a little Savoyard, 
of whom Madame di N^ra is the benefactress. She has protected 
the child of the mountains, and encourages his modest industry. 

Pes. (With comic tenderneia.') Ah, how well I recognize hec 
goodness ! Madame di Negra extends her charity even upon , — - 

Lady B. Monkeys [ 

Pes. The smallest creatures. How this poor little musician will 
bless you ! 

Clara. But mother has other ideas upon these things. She docs 
not wish these children to run about the streets ; and when, three 
years ago, one of these little Savoyards came to her for assistance, she 
made him sell his monkey, and placed the child at school. 

Mr. H. That also was true charity, Educatbn is the greatest of 
blesMngs. (All up stage frw Pescuieba and Hoffman.) 
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Pes. Excuse me, Poc the higher classes, that is true ; but edu- 
cation 13 bften fatal to lie children of the pi-or. They learn to lead, 
and they read dangerous books. They learn to wrice, and tbey be- 
come forgers. Now. if they did not know how to write, they could 
not commit forgery.- 

Mf. H. But, sir, you go a little too far. ^ ■,- . , 

Pea. yfhst I advance, sir, is true; it cannot be contradicted. 
According to some statistics which I have been, sir, at tbe pains of 
collecting, it is conclusively proved that, of all thrae now in prison 
for the crime of foi^ery, every one knew how to write. 

Mr. H. O dr, there is no arguing against yonr statisUcs ! (Goes 
vp la join ladies, t- s.) 

Pe,. (A>ide.} Come, come ! It ia not so difficult, after all, to 
play the fool. With a little practice, I shall be nearly a match for 
this gentleman. — {Goea up to the ladies, t. K.) Ah, my dear Mis. 
Fitaherhert, what is the matter with your eyes ? 

Mrt. F. My eyes i 

Pea. Yea ; around the lids they are quite black. 

Bea. Nonsense ! He only wishes to annoy you. 

Pes. Not at all 1 And, now 1 look, yours aie just the same. 
Ah ! I see it is only paint. 

Mi-i. F. You are Uke all the rest. I declare, it 13 really scandal- 
ous ! Only think — one half of my acqutmitanee believe that I wear 

Pes. Yes, and the other half are sure of it. 

(Be conlinuea talking with the ladies.) 

Bea. (A/tide to Lady BEiLENDny.) We shall never he alone. 
fLiDT BELLnyiiE-T, Cl4R*., and BEATE.ICE come dotoii to the extreme 
Tight.) But tell me, madam, why the earl so earnestly desires to see 

Lady B. He has commissioned me to invite you to dinner. He 
wishes that you should share in the joy and happiness of his family. 
He will not accept a regret. 

Bea. He has then some good news to tell me ? 

Lady B. Yes — the marriage of my daughter. He wished me to 
announce it to you in person. 

Bea. Dues she many already? "Why, she is but a child ! 

Clara. 0, no, I'm not ! I shall be sixteen next month ! 

Ladg B. My intended son-in-law will dine with us to-day. I 
am sure that you will like him, for, though young, be is not one of 
your town r^es. But perhaps you may have heard of him — Lord 
Courtenay. , ,„^ .„„ . . 

Bea. {Starting.) Lord Courtenay! {Calming herself.) Which 
Lord Courtenay? I know one. 

Lady S. Lord Walter Courtenay. There ere two. Is he the one 
you know ? 

Bea. (With di_gu!utty restraining her ayilation.) Walter! Yes; 
it is indeed he. 

Lady B. You know him then ? 

Bea. And you teach me nothing in telling me he Is one of the 
most (Ustinguished young men of the day. It ia an excellent match. 
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end I am indeed rejoiced at this good news. You will make my 
compliments to the earl, and {givinij her hand) you will accept them 
for yourself. Ah ! my dear Clara. (Jihe crosses to Clara, aiirf ejjt- 
bracks her. — 2'o Claha.) Aud have you known him long ? 

C/ara. Only two months. 

Bea. You cannot love him then. 

Clara. O, yes, I do ; rery much indeed. 

Bea. What, bo Boon > 

Clata. Love is not always the work of time. We love at once, or 

Bea. But how do you know that you are suited to each other ? 

Clara. O, that knowledge cornea by inspiration. (Pomiinff to 
Pi-scHiEBA.l I have no need of time to know that I should never 
love that gentleman. 

Bea. And yet he is Lord Wallet's deateat IHend. But does he 
love you i 

Clara. O, that's another matter. No ; I'm afraid he don't love 
me yet. He is always laughing ; and when I Gay something very 
Billy, he exclainiB, " How charming ! " No ; that is not love. 

ilea. But how is it that I have never met him at the carl's? 

Clara. He has been abroad, and has just returned. Besides, he is 
in mourning, and does not go into society. 

Bea. And when is the wedding f 

Clara. Ah, that I don't know yet. 

iorfy B. (^Dramag 'tear. ) The wedding ! — in three weeks. 

Bea. ^Atide.) Three weeks ! It shall be never, if I can prevent 
it! 

Lady B. But this evening we sign the contract. Good-by, then, 
till to-night. You will not fail to come! 

Bea. Are you already going ? 

iarfy B. Forgive mc for leaving you so soon ; bnt wehavesomuch 
to do, preparing for this marriage. Claia has an appointment to-day 
with her milliner. 

Clara, (^Wiih childish glee.) Yes ; and I am going to have anew 
hat, with beautiful green feathers ! 

Lady B. Good-by, then. I will announce to my uncle the Success 
of our embassy. 

Bea. Goodly till evening. (Beatrice conducts them into the 
inner Tooia, and disappean fin- a fea moments.) 

Mrs. F. Who is that lady ? 

Mr. H. The niece of the Earl of Landsmece. 

Mrs. F. How magnificently she dresses ! Did you notice her 
dress ! and that bonnet J With its cost we might support a hundred 

Pes. Ah, ladies, you are too partial. You are interested only in 
your epileptics. The labor on that dress has already given support to 
a hundred men. 

JJe5ii(er Beatrice; Peschieba taeels her as sSe comes doitn. 
Pea. (Aside.) I have nothing now to tell you. 
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Bta. (Xjide.) No. 

Pea. {Aside.") 'Tis she whom Waltra" is to marry. 

Bsa. (^Alaud, to ihe company,') What a charming girl she 13 ! Do 

Mr. H. She is -very pretty. 

I'ea. But her great charm is that air of artless innocence which 
eeems so natural. 

Bea. Her looks alone are sufSeient to give the he to all these 
■wicked tongues. 0, I am very glad she is to be raanied. These 
villanoua reports will at last be hushed. 
Mrs. F. 'j-Tieae reports i 

Bea. Yes ; but they are too absurd ! But come, Mr. Preadent, 
let us to the business ot the society. 

3/r. H, A moment, madam, a moment 1 X wish 

Bea. {hilemiptinff, and Caking some papers from table.') Here is 
the reply of oui physician. Uc consents to attend gratuitously upon 
our epileptics. 

Mr. H. Butthese reports about Clara? — (Aside.') O, this indeed 
concerns me ! — {Alojid.) Whet, madam, is their nature? 

Bea. O, an impos^ble story, and very absurd ! But here, Mr, 
President, is an application for admission. A poor woman wishes 
that her son should be received into our care. 

Mrs. F. But he has not the requisite conditions. 
pes. Is he not an epilepiie ? 
Mri. F. No ; he has only a nervous tie ! 
Bea. But, my dear Panny, we should be indulgent. 
Fes. We must close our eyes, — {Aside.) A charitable meeting 
seasoned with calumny is slightly piquant. 

Mr. H. But, madam, is Clara Bellenden already accused of in- 
trigues f 

Bea. Of intrigues? No; only one, and that is quite enough. 
When it was mentioned to me, 1. who know her so well, was quite 
indignant. But you see the odious calumny has done her no harm, 
as she is now on the eve of an eieellent marriage. The slanderers 
will have their trouble for their pains. 

Pes. {Aside.') Diavolo ! She undertakes her defence ! Does she 
mean to ruin her ? 

Mr. H. But perhaps, mailaro, these suspicions ar*not as light as 
your good heart makes you believe. 

B,:a. My good heart makes me believe that a young girl so well 
brought up as Clara Bellenden would never grant an interview at 
night to a young man. 

Mr. H. A nocturnal interview ! 

Bea. In vain might you tell me that the father of Mr., Sir., Mi. — I 
forftet the name — ah, Mr. Charles Beverley. 

Mr. H. Charles Beverley ! 

Bfa. Was the enemy of her family, — that if they loved, they 
could onlv meet 111 secret. I would never believe it. 

Fes. O, it must be some mistake that has been noised abroad. 
Mr. H. But, MI, aname mentioned — a meeting granted at night — 
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Baa. But if it be a lie, what matter, though a name be cited ? Is 
it not even said that Mark, the gaidener of the old Marchioness of 
Bellenden, had himself surprised them in tho garden ! 

Mi-a. F. Surprised them in the giirden i 

Mr. H. Surprised them in the garden ? 

Bea. And does it not clearly prove the story to be false f 

jlfr. ff. But what, madam, proves the falsehood of the tale ? 

Bea. Her very intiocence. You have seen her and remarked it, 

Mr, H. Your pardon, madam ; but there are certain reasons wby 
I esjinot calmly hear these reports and rumors which 

Bea. But, sir, you are not her guardian ! 

Mr. H. No, madam ; but I am the friend 

Bea. Of Lady Bellendeijf 

Me. H. No, madam. 

Bea. Of the earl then? 

Mr. H. I have not that honor. 

Bea. Then, sir, by what right are you in such haste to recKve 
these base suspicions } 

Mr. H. By the tight of honor, madam, which orders me to warn 
those interested of the impending danger. 

Bea. O. sir, you frighten mo 1 Before whom, tiien, have I had 
the misfortune to speak ? 

Mr. H. Before the iiiend of lie marquis. Lord Walter's father, 

(GOS. HP c.) 

Bea. Lord Walter's lather 1 O sir, I conjure yon 

'l^'"- ff- {Taking kia hatjiom a chair up stage.) I know my duty, 
madam. The scutcheon of the Courtenays shall yet be saved from 

Bea. But what, sir, do you intend? 

M,: H. 1 know my duty, and 1 know what fliere remains for me 

*"*'■ (Ecii, c. D. F.) 

Mra. F. What scandal '. So young, and yet so depraved 1 

Pea. (^siife lo Beateicb.1 Imprudent; 'Are you mad? That 
old man will repeat the tale to "Walter's father ! 

Bea. 1 am very sorry. 

Pes. You knew it. But this story? 

Bea. Alas ! that is true. 

Pa. True? No. It is a lie! 

Bea. Soon aU wUl be revealed. The story, you will find, is true. 
(Sits. B. n.) 

Pes. She knew it ! she knew it ! thus, then, her plot begins ! 

SITUATIONS. 

Beatbice. Peschiera. Mrs. Fi-raHERBEHT. 

Quick Curlain. 
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ScEKB. — 75b Library of ihi Earl op Landsmere; Doori, k. e. 2 E., 
and L. H. 2 E. Large centre arch in fiat. TabUa on K. H. a„d L. H. 
Chain, aofat, ollomaiui, %c. Through centre doors, which a> 



E^irrf t. (Dictatias to the secretary.) "It tons then, that, siniek by 
the vigor of my reaeoning, the mediative Congress resoliied to fret fnna 
all lerriiorial viciaakvdei the boandaries agreed upoa by the high con- 
tracting powers." There, my good Richards, we will test now for 
the day. I wiU teed over that chapter. {The secretary hanils him 
the paper.) Ah ! this pleases rae. I have worked this up. and it was 
necessary, ITie pxacl fact was too bare. Ah ! the pen bo cames us 
away ' if we did not reattain it, the traitor might drag us into telling 
the truth. The truth in history! That would he pretty business, 
indeed ! It would hardly be worth our while to write memoirs if we 
were to state facts exactly as they are. The public would never believe 
them ; they must be first made over into probabilities. Go now, my 
good Richards, and rest yourself. Ah, here comes my little Clara. 
After this heavy labor, her gentle prattle vrill divert me. {He rises.) 
{Exit the aecreiary, c. door in fiat.) 

CLilu appears at door, e. H. 1 e. 

Clara. {Hesitating to enter.) May I come in > 

LordL. Yea. come; come, my little pet. 

Clara. {Rimmng in.) What! are you up? How glad I am! 
And coming to meet me too ! O, you must have a kiss for that ! 
Andthcgout? AUgoncf And you don't need my aim any mote? 
O, nw dear uncle, how happy I am! 

Lord L. ( Taking her hand and lilting doom.) Then you have yont 
poor old uncle ? 

Clara. O, yes. indeed ; it is so good to love. And then it amuses 
me so much to caress him. When I sec every body trembling before 
him, treating him with the greatest ceremony, addressing him as " My 
Lord " here, and " His Excellency " there, not daring to sit down m 
his presence, and wWspering softly in his parlor, as if it were a church,— 
when I aee all this pompous respect, it amuses me to talk without 
ceremony to this very great man. — to throw my M;ms around his 
neck, so, — to kiss '• My Lord '■ on this cheek, and " Hia Excellency 
on that, and to sit down upon his knee, so, without permisaon. O, 
it's great fun! {Sits on his /stee.) ^ 

Lord L. Ah ! I'm afraid you're a spoiled child. (Kisses her.) 
Fortunntelv, a good husband will restore you to reason. 

Clara. My husband ! O, no, he won't, He'll spoil me too. I 
saw that immediately. 

Lord L. Indeed ! and how did ycni see that f 
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Clara. 0. in the way he looked at me. Nobody ever looked at 
Vae in that way before. 

Lord L. He looked at you kindly and tenderly, as I do ? 

Claea. Yes ; but it was not the fame thing. O, no ! 

Lin-d L. And what difference was there iu hia manner of looklne 
at you, and in mine ? 

Clara. O, it was not a bit like it. And then it does not have the 
same effect. When you look at me, I look baok at you. But whm 
he fisee hia eyes on me, O, then I don't know what to do with mine. 
I am very happy, and yet I want all the time to run away. It's verv 
smgular ! ■' 

Lord L. But you don't run away ? 

Clara. No ; I am embarrassed and awkward. I tremble all over, 
just Idee Madame di Negra when she is with jou. uncle ' is it 
true that you aie goins; to marry her ? 

Lord L. No, my child. Who told you that sniy story ? And 
would you be sorry if I did marry her ? 

?^j I ? O, no. indeed. l" love her so much ! She is so good 
and kmd 1 and so devoted to jou, too ! O, we would take such good 
care of you, between u9 ! 

Lord L. But what makes you think she is so devoted to me S 

Clara. O, she's always talking about you; alwavs thinkine of 
you and of your sufferings. She has had three massM said for j-our 
poQt. She IS such a fervent Catholic, you know. And I think that 
IS what has cured you ; lor you are cured, uncie f 
witTlii^' '^^"'"^■* ^^ '• ^"^ "°" ^ ^ Soing to take a longwalk 

Clara. No; I won't allow it. It is imprudent, and you must 



"Well, well 



t of the house. I 



Clara. 0, yes i 1 know ; those opening on the garden, that you 
have just Etted up for me and Walter. ' 

Lord L. What ! you know it ! And I wanted to surprise tou ! 

Clara. (Confined.) Ah, true ] How silly I am ! I forgot to be 
asfmnshcd ! 

Lord L. And who fold you my secret ? Not your mother ? 

Clara. ^(^ ; it was your old secretary ; and I promised him that 
1 would be astonished just the same. 0, you must not scold him ; it 
IS dll my fault. 

Lord L. That proves you don't know how to tell a lie 

Clara. O, yts, I do. I tell a great many— Utile ones. But this 
i^^f ™£°' '*• I H«i so thoughtloM ! But you wont scold Rich- 

Lord L. No. no ; don't be uneasy ; there is no harm done. But 
come ! let me show you your boudoir. I have arranged it all myself, 
and 1 give you all the furniture fbr your wedding pri^ent. 

Clara, O, what a good, kind uncle ! I shall never love any ancle 
as I do you. (Kjases /lim.) ' 
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EnteF Sektakt, c. d., announdng. 

Sen. Madame di Negra. 

Clara. Ah ! good-by, uncle. 

Lord L. What 1 are you going to leave me alrendy » 

Clara. Yea ; mother told me to come away if any one called. 

Lard L. Well, then, we will go see thehoudo:r to-morrow. Mean- 
while, here is something for your dreasiug table. (Oii>es her a casket.} 

Clara. (Optninj the aaket.) '. what B splendid necklace! 
what ma^fieent pearls 1 O ! it's too handsome 1 Mother won't 
let me wear it I (Beitbicb appears at c. n- t.) 

Lard L. Too handsome, perhaps, for my little Clara, but not for 
Lady Courtenay, , ,. , ■ 

Bea. (Aside, ovt^hearing.) Lady Courtenay ! Not yet! not yet ! 

Clara. I - Lady Courtenay ! So thafa my new name - Lady 
Courtenay! It seems as if I wa« in feuy land. Ah ! Madame dt 
Negra' [Aside to Loed Kindsmebe, tndicath'if Beatbioe.) Look 
at her! See how embarrassed she seems ! Well, that's just the way 
I am with Walter, (fl;i»s oat. b. h. 1 e.) 

Bea. (Admiicinfi hesUaiingly.) My dear Lord 

Lird L. Ah, madam ! you would not force a poor gouty old man 



Bea. (Feigning ermiion.') Dear child ! I have come early this 

mornins, my lord, that I might see you for a moment alone. 

Lord L. (Leading her to the so/a on H. H.) Yon have Some favor 

to ask of mo for one of your protegis f You have so many. 

Bea. No, I have nothing to ask of you ; but I had so strong a 

ivish to see you when free from all this world of business and fash- 
Lord L. I am rejoiced to see you. I thought you had forgotten 

me. You have not been near me for eight days. But you have 

been ill ; and they told me you could not come to-day— that you 

were suffering. 

Bea. (Smiling, yet aeeminglg trovhled.) Indeed, I am not well, 

and ought not to have ventured out ; hut I have taken courage, and! 

Lord L. And I am so grateful ! You see I am half cured. 

Bea. {Trembling, not darint) to raise her eges.) O '. 1 know it ! I 
was indeed sad that I could not be here to nurse you ; but I heard 
&om you every day. O ! I could not sleep till I had heard from 
you ! But now you are well again. Heaven be praised ! 

Lord L. Yes : and Clara says I owe my health to your prayers — 
that you have had masses said for my cure. 

Bea. {Feigning anger.) And has she told you that! the little 
fool ! This is really too bad ! Clara, I know, is very charming ; and 
no one lovea her more than I ; hut these continual indiscretions are 
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Lord L. {Teiiderli/.) But for this one I cannot find it in my 
heart to be angry with her. So long us she betrays Only your kind- 
ness and interest in me, I shall easily foi^ve her. Yes ; and you 
must forgive her, too. (Beatkipb eAakes her head.) Ah ! if you do 
not, I shall thick she has decraved me ! ( Tdfej her Aojirf.) You are 
not angry with her? 

Bea. Yes — but I am, and very angry, too. 

Lord L. But that is to deny the sentiments she ascribed to you. 
Surely you do not wish to do thot ? 

Bea. (^Feisnin^ embanaasment.) No — but we'll say no mora 
about it. Ah ! you are pitiless ! 

Lard L. And do j-ou then give me a ray of hope, only to take it 
Duck 80 quickly ! 

Bea, My lord t 

LordL. Well! 

Bea. What do you ask ? 

LordL. [^Very tenderly.) 
fortunates on whom you will not taite pit 

Enter a Sekvaxi, quickly, r. b. 1 e. 
Well, what do you want ? 

Sereaiit. The lord chancellor deaires a moment's interview with 
your lordship, 

LordL. Conduct him to the drawing room. (Exit Servxst.) I 
will receive Km there. ^ ^ 

Bea. My lord, do not let me detain you. 

Lord L. If you will excuse me, madam, for a moment, I will soon 
return. — {Aside.) How agitated ehe is ! My lord chancellor has 
""""■ '"" """ ' [Rcil Lord La.'jdsjieee, b, h. 1 e.) 

. malching him go out.) Kever have I seen him so 
s then caught at last ! Yes ; every thing aids me. 
, compromised — a refusal, an insulting refusal, from Lord 
Walter sfamUy— a scene, and the disgrace attendant on it — what 
refuge has he but in my love ? Yes, disgraced, dishonored, in bis 
oarlmg niece, he must indeed seek consolation in my arms. 

Enter PEScniEKA, l. h. 2 e. 
Pej. Ah, signora! you here alone! And the earl! (Lowering 
Aia miee.) Do you dispense the honors of the house already > 

Bea. The earl is vrith the lord chancellor ; he will ■return in a 

Pes. But how magnificently you are looking to-day ! And what 
an air of triumph, too ! Ah — eapiseo ! I understand ! Has the 
bomb burst ? Has the shell exploded ? 

Bea. Not yet. 

Pes. How ! This noble family not yet reduced to despair f 
What, then, can make yov. so happy ? 

Bea. The sight of suffering always afflicts me : and, did not my 
""" '""T me, I should not have the courage to wound so 
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deeplj those I so much love. But it is my duty, and, however pwa- 
fiil, it must be done. 

Fes. And is it your duty to dishonor a noble family by the ruia 
of a young girl? 

Bea. On the conlcary, I save a noble family &om the disgrace of 
adopting a daughter lost to honor. 

Pea. Cospetlo ! That's a different point of view. In this world, 
every thing depends upon the point of view. But Jet us cleaily un- 
derstand each other. I ani a good-for-nothing, indolent, lazy man of 
the world. I laugh at rogues and villains ; they amuse me ; but I 
am not of their brotherhood. Naturally, I have a lildng for the 
good and beautifuL Now, whither are you leading me! I must un- 
derstand your c^gett. If Clara is guilty, it is not my husineas to de- 
fend her honor, and I care not whrt you do. But, if she is mno- 
cent, — remember ! mark it well ! — though I am your confidant, 
I will not be your accompKce. 

Bea. Keassure yom^elf ; I have the positive proof of her fiailty. 

Pes. You mean the evidence of Charles Beverley. But he n-ill de- 
fend her. He is a man of honor. Per Bacco, you should beware of 

Bsa. Charles Beverley is abroad. — {Aside.) I know not what I 

Pea. But he may return ; (hey may write to him. 

Bsa. And when he shall return 

Pea. Capiscn .' I understand ; you will have married the earl. 
You have seen him, then } You have told him that you loved him ! 
Bea. I ! No, indeed 1 It is not for me to tell him that. 
Fee. And for whom, then ! It is not for me, I suppose. 
Bea. That might, perhaps, be better, 

Fes. What ! Corpo dt Bacco ! You wish that I should make 3 
love confession for you to the earl ! tliat I should tell him that you 
lore him ? But what wiU you tell him, then E 
Bea. O I I viTll tell him the contrary. 
Pet. The contrary > And why ? 
Ben. That he may believe it. 
Pet. "What f that he may believe the contrary ? 
Bsa. No, no! How stupid you are ! I will tell him that T don't 
love him, to make him believe I do. Now do you understand ? 
Fes. Yes : 1 understand. It is very ingenious. 
Bea. And it would not be a bad idea for you to speak of me with 
coldness, as of a peiison with whose character and opinions you had 
no sympathy. 

Fes. {Aside.)- Ah! that won't be very difficult. 
Bea. You might even tell hiro that I have many faults — one, 
amnna othera, which unfits me to be his wife. 

Pes. And what is this one fault which you will condescend to have ? 
You must confess it yourself ; lor I should never find the right one. 

Bea. And is it not a iault to be too rom^tici to fove solitude 
and silence > to fly the noise and gnyeties of the world, and to have 

for an ideal . , 

Pee. Love in a cottage! You are right. What is the surest way 
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to become the wife of a proud English earl f To profess contempt for 
grandeur. What is the surest meaiiB of oaptivatiug a gouty old 
Almavira, who wishes to be loved (br himfelf alone ? To declare that 
you will marry only for love. Ah ! cli^ hcatia! you are worthy of 
the grande eeole ! 

Bea. (^RiKi.) He 39 coming. He loves me ; but I would know 
hxs intentions. Try to discover them. I leave you with him. 

Pes. Already ! What I you are going i 

Bta. (n. c.) I have to speak to tiie gardener \ ho can tell ma 
what has become of Mark BellamC. 

Pea. Mack Bellamy f Who is he E 

Bea. 'ITie former gardener of Lady BcUenden, who discovered 
Clara and Charles Ueveiley together in the garden. 

Pet. Ah ! Then you are in haste to ruin her. 

Bea, I must find out this witness. 

P&i. {Aside.) And so must I. Alas ! poor Clara ! 

me your conversation with the earl. I 

nservatory there are violets. 

Bea. {With a lookofhate.) Violets ! Wretch ! why have I need 
of hun ? , , „ (F^it, c. D. P., hao co,^ervnto,-g.) 

Pet. {Aime.} Hypocntel Why have T need of her? Accursed 
be the day on which she saved me. I hate her, yet must I serve her ; 
yet must I, the proud descendant of a race of dukes, look talmly on, 
imd even aid the schemes of her I know so base ! and all for the want 
of a few thousand pounds ! Well, let her marry this old earl ; I care 
not; but let her beware how she plots the ruin of that young girl 1 
Coypo di Baeco .' 1 know the secrets of her life ! ' Let her beware ! 
Ah ! here comes the carl ! Now, to be guilty of my tender indiscre- 
tions! (^Ue goes up stage, %. a.) 

Enter LoRo Lasdsmebe, r. h. 1 e. 

Lord L. At last, dear lady, I am free. {Perceiving Pesohiera.) 
Ah ! you here, count ? And where is your fair countrywoman ' 

Pes. She is walking in your fine conservatory. It is truly mar- 
vellous ! ' 

Lord L. Ah 1 With my niece, I suppose. 

Pes. Yes ; I perceive several ladies there. 

Lard L. Count, you will dine with us to-day ) 

Pea. {Preoccupied.) My lord, the honor — (.Iside.) I don't 
know how to approach the.£ubjoct. 

W L. But what is the matter, count ? You seem preoccupied. 

Pea. I am so. I have a great interest in discovering an importsnt 
secret, —a secret which I can tell to none, and which I must contrive 
some method, delicate and ingenious, of discovering. Ah, my lord ' 
yoa would find it out immediately ! 

Lord L. {Pompoual/,.} I see you know me, count. Yes, that is 
my specialty. Hold 1 In my last mission to Austria ? for I have had 
several missions to that country. 

Pes. Ah, my lord ! your fume is known in Italy ! 
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Lord L. Sir, you flatter me. 'Well, in my lost miasion to Austria 
I met wilh an adventure wliich may, periiapa, throw some light upon 
your embairassmeiit. 

Pes. (Aside.) An adventure ! 

Lord L. Aiid, ^nce the ladies ai 

JC' (Aside.) lameaught! WcU, I deserve it. 

Lord L. But, my dear count, pray be seated. 

Fes. {Aside.) If I sit down, 1 shall go to sleep. 

Lwd L. (K. c.) Take tliis arm chair. 

Pes. Thank yon — I will stand. — {Aside.) That way I may, per- 
haps, keep awake. 

Lord L. Then listen. (Sifj, K. c.) It was necessary to penetrate 
a secret — a state secret — which that sly old fos, Prince Mettermch, 
had conaded to but one person. 

Pes. To but tine ! that was just one too many. 

L/^ L. Right, as you will see. This only conSdant was caUed 
the Baron de Turstenstauffen von Schnitzenstein. 

Pea. The Baron de Turs — echo would have some dilticulty to 
repeat that name. The Baron de 

LardL. Turstenstauffen von Schnitzenstein. 
Pel, That secret mi^st have been well kept. A man with such a 
name as that should be silent as the tomb. 

Lord L. And he did keep his secret safe. Unfortunately, he waa 

not BO successful in keeping safe his wife. , r -n 

Pes. (Asi^.) Ah, ha 1 a feminine adventure ! Snsia ! i -^1 

sUp in my oonfesfions, and I will not hear his story. — (^toud-) p-ia 

wife ! Ah ! I see she could not resist you ! The women all adore 

Lard L. (ConeeUedlt/.) Yes ; I believe I was something of a fa- 
Torite with the ladies in times gone hy j but now 

Pes. Now more than ever. — (^sirfe.) The old coxcomb! how 
quickly he swallows the hait L — {Ahud.) 1 know one whose trouble 
cannot have escaped you. „^ , . . . 

Lord L. What nonsense are you talking I What i m spite of my 
»ge, of my gray hair ! Explain yourself. -n i j T 

Pea. Well, then, my lord, during my residence in England, 1 
have had the honor to be received with the most flattering distinction 
by a noble lord whose pen is only envious of his sword. To this lUua- 
tnous statesman the world fbr some time attributes thoughts of matn- 
roony; and on this subject, fVom my well-known devotion,! am con- 
tinually questioned. I do not ask him to ftveal to me his inMntions ; 
I only ask hira to inspire me — to let me know what should be ray 

Lord L. . And to whom, may I asjf, does the world wish to marry 

Pes. To a woman of incontestable superiority, hut of romantic 
temper. Had I the right to counsel, I should not advise an ambi- 
tious man to many her. 

Lord L. Ah [ she is romantic ! . , ^ , l- 

Pa. She nught, perhaps, insure his happmess by hci love, her 
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BCEHE I.] IHE FALSE AND THE TnOE, 25 

tendernesfl, and her watchful care; but he -would be a man lost to 
the world, to ambition, and to glory. She would be jealous of ub all ; 
she would have but one idea, one thought, — to live with him in 
EQme sequestered home, where trellised flowers smile out from amid 
the lonely cliJis in which it is embedded, — to live alone vrith love, 
and loveifl still, though wedded long, — to vvandcr with him through 
the flowery meads, listening to the sweet music of the ripphng stream. 
' •--te.) There 1 I flatter myself that will do for a touch of the 



Lofd L. Well, well. (He rlaea.) I would not altogether dislike 
such a life. But reassure yourself, I do not think of marriage; I do 
not even aak the name of her you mean. The only marriage that 
occupies my roiad is that of my dear little niece. Ah, here she 
comes ! Believe me, cnunt, that ia the age of lomajice. (LoBD 
WalteK and CiAKA appear at c. D. r.) 

Psi. (Aside.) An old man's modesty ! He is in love, and that 
■will make him dieam. 

Lord L. But, count, I owe you the history of the baron. 

Fes. Turstenalauflen von Schnitzenstein f I will claim it some 
other time. — (Aside.) Shall I never escape him f 

Lord L. (Aside.') He is not clever, this Pescbiera ; but he is a 
good listener. (Lobd Walter conies dount ; Lady Bellendes enters, 
and reTaains np stage viith Claba.) Ah, my dear Walter, are you 
alone i And where ia the marquis, your fether ? 

Lord W. I thought I should find him here. (Walter atid Pes- 
CHiEfti greet each olher cordially.) 

Lord L. Ah, count, you know my SDn-in-lawf for I consider 
Clara as ray child, and her husband will be my son. Como here, 
come, my child. (Claba, e. h., and Ladt Bellenhen, l. h., come 
rfowii.) I marry you to the most worthy man I know. If you are 
not happy, you will have to account to me. 

Clara. {LooUng tenderly at Walter.) It shall not be my feult, 
uncle, if I am not. 

Lad'j B. Ah, my lord, I have some good news for you. 

Lord L. I know it already. Madame di Negra will give us the 
pleasure of her company. But where is she ? I left her here a few 
moments since. (Madame m Neoea appeara at o. d.) Ah, she is 

Lord W. (^artinrr. Aside.) Beatrice, Beatrice Frannni ! 

Pes. (To LoHB Walter.) Be not surprised. She is the same 
you know. Wait till she recognines you. 

Lord W. 'Tis she, mdeed ! 

Lady 3. Do you know her = 

Lord W. Yea. (Bitterly, and with contempt.) Her name is 
Beatrice. 

Lady B. To which she hopes to add the title of a countess. (Bea- 
trice coines rfotCTi, a. h., andperceimB Walter.) 

Bea. (With evident emotion.) Walter 1 

Lard L. (Who goes tip and takes ha- hand.) But you saera ill. 
What is the matter; (Walter and Cuk-ox go up and sit on L, ii.) 

Bea. (Slill with emotion.) With me ? nothing. 
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36 BEATBICE, OR [ACT H. 

I/irA L. But yoiii hands are like ke. 

Bea. Nothing is tlie matter, I tell you. I am quite well. 

Lord L. (Aside,) Can Peschiera have been right? Can, my 
powers of fascination, indeed, have proved so iiresisclble J Well, poor 
creatarea, they cam't help it. Wo must take pity on them. They are 

Bait. Shall yoa have many guests this evening ? 
Lord L. Tins evening? yes. Ilut foe dinner we only wait the 
marquis, Walter's lather. Ah, I forgot. Allow mo to present the 

Bea. No, not now; by and by. {Pointing to Wilteb and 
CtAKi.) Don't disturb their happiness. 

Lord L. {Regarding them ailh ajfectiim.') You are right ; they are 
BO happy 1 

Bea. It is really charmiug to watch them. Are they BO much in 
love already f 

Lord L. Yes, oortninly. Clara is k> pretty, Lord Walter is craiy 
about her. 

Ben. Ah, iniieed ! [Looking around the room.) The marquis, it 
Beems, is late. 

Lard W. (To Clara.) Oome, let ua make friends. Give me 
your hand. (Clara offers her hand, and titcn wUhdram it.) Co- 

Clara, Ah ! to offer one's hand, and then not give it, is to be a 
coquette, then ? 

Lard W. Precisely. 

Clara. Well, then, I don't wish to be a coquette. (Gives him ker 

Pes. {In c. of stage, to Laoy BELiEsnEN,) Touching tableau! 
— the representatives df Love and Friendship. 

Ladg B. Ah, count, you wdl know that parody {points to L.) is 
not Friendship. 

Pes. Then I would quahfy them as the two types of Love — of 
Love young and smilhig, and of Love serious though serene. 

Ladg B. Or still more truly, count, may we not call them (he 
representatives of the false and IHB tkue? 

Bea. (lb Lobd Landsmbse.) You flatterer I I do not believe 

Clam. {To Walter.) You are always laughing, I do not be- 
lieve you. 

Lord L. {To Beateice.) The ranrquis will soon he here I 
must introduce you to Lord Walter. Walter, (Walter r ses a d 
comes to Lord Landhmbre,) allnw me to present you to y vcrv dear 
friend, Madame di Negra. (Waltbr boios, onrf rema s itlent ) 

Bea. Lord Courtenay does not, then, reeogniKe me. In two j ears 
am I indeed so changed ? 

Lord W. Madam, I awaited your commands. 

Lord L. {To Clara.) Well, mi's, you do not seem to value my 
*^°'- Why do you not wear mynectlaci " 
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Lord L. The usual custom ! What do I care for the usual cus- 
tt/in ( Go put it on immediately ! 

Viam. Yes, uncle, if mother will permit me. 

Ladji B. Go, ray child, il' yoiu unele wishea it. 

{Exit Clara, b. h, 1 e.) 

Pes. That gitl has been admirably brought up. She will make 
an excellent wife. She is bo obedient ! 

ilea. {Aside.) She is their idol 1 The marquis is very late. 



Enter a Seryant with a letter, c. a. f. 

Ser. (R, H,, handing letter to Lonn Landsmebe.) From the mar- 
quis. 

Lord W. From my fethet E 

Bea. {Aside.) At last ! at last ! 

ioi-rft. A letter? Is he not coming, then? (Opem letter.) 
You will excuse me. {Reads &««■.) ' 

Ladff B. {To Waiter.) Can he be ill i 

Lord W. No. Be not alarmed. I have just left him. 

Lord L. Yts ; 'tia &om the marquis, {Reading.) >• My dear 
Landsmere, do not loaii for me (Ass evening. Il is v,Uh the deepest re- 
gret." Edith. 

Lady B. What is the matter ? 

Lord L. {Troubled.) The marquis caimot come. 

Lord W. What has happened ? 

Lord L. Nothing — nothing ! 

La^ B. But then, what reason? 

Lord L. I cannot -— I ought not — Some other time I will explmn 

Lady B. Rtplam to me! But what ? Explain what ? 

Lard L. An obstacle — a pasang obstacle ; it cannot be serious, 

Lad}/ B. An obstacle f 

Lord L. Yes — a mistake. 

Lord W. A mistake; 

Lord L. Which can be explained, — I am sure of it, — but which 
may delay this marriage. 

Lady B. {la agony of aiapsnss.) Delay this marriage ' 

Lord W. My lord, what mean you! 

LadyB. (mih resolution.) Uncle, give !ne that letter ! 

Lord L. No ; I must iiret make inquiries. 

inrfy B. {Firmly.) Uncle, give me that letter. I must read it. 

Lord L. Take it, then ; but be calm, be calm, I be" you. 

Lady B.iWiik a look, of terror.) Yoa terrilj me 1° {S^ lakes the 
mierfrora Lord Landsmebe's AoMffe.) 

Bea. ( Who has been inatching this scene mith an egression of ma- 
ttiptant iriiimpA, aside.) Let us see how she will ward oif thisblow ! 

Pes. (Aside.) Poor mother ! poor mother! 

L<idy B. {Reads the letter rapid'y ; a pause ; all eyes a 
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Lord L. Absurd 

Lard W. What is it, then ? A calumny ? 

Lady B. No, not even that — a stupiifity, to which your fathet 
will be the first to do juBtiee. 

Lord L. I cannot understand it. 

LordW. (^Fixinp hie eyet upon Bbxis.ioe,') But I can. Ah, bit- 
terly shall she rue this day ! 

Lord L. {To LiDY Bellenden.) But what answer can I send 
the marquifl? 

Lady B. I iviU take charge nf that. 

Lord L. But here comes Clara. We can ask her. 

Lady B. {Fmadly.) Clara ! I, her mother, forbid you to breathe 
to her a word of this foul slander. 

Lord W. My lord, Clara shall be my wife. It is for me to defend 
her purity and honor, 

Bea. (Sinking la despair upon the sofa.) He loves her, then ! He 
loves her ! 

Lady B. {With a look of gratitude to Wiltee.) O, noble, noble 

Lord W. (His eyea on Beitbice,) My wife and friend [ Both 
sacrificed by her. — They shall be nyenged ! 

SITUATIONS. 



ACT lU. 
Scene — The Boadoir of Beatrice di NEQRi, ic 



Bea. (As if starting from a reverie.^ Well, girl, why do you 

Fran. I am waiting the signora's orders. 

Bea. My orders ? 

Fran. Yes, Mgnora. Lord Courtenay desires to know at what hour 
the signora will receive him. 

Bea. Lord Couctenay } The marquis J 

Fran. No, signora, not the old lord, but the young one; not the 
father, but the son. 
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Bea. I win receive him at three o'clock. I expect Lord Lands- 
mere at noon. Eemeinbec well, Franceses, I am at home only tu the 
earl and to Lord Walter. He Comes to see me on business. 

Fraa. O ! doubtlffiB, Hgnoni, such a young gentleman 

Se/i. You miderstaiid ; the call will be here very soon. If he 
has not gone when Lord Walter culls, beg him to wait ; then inform 
me of his coming. 

Frail. Your orders, signora, shall bo obej-ed. (Goes lotoarda D. 
L. H.) Ah ! Signora, the earl is coming up. 

Bea. {Starting up.) The eail ! This hour shall decide my life! 

Enter Lohd Lisdbmeke, l. h. 1 b. Hiit Fbahcebca, t. h. 1 e. 

(Running to meet him.) O, my dear, dear lord! "ISs a hard 
trial ; but cheer up ; my heart weeps for your sufferings. 

Lord L. Yiit me, indeed, the blow was teiTible. I loved that child 
as though she wore my own. She was my pride, my hope, the joy 
of my declining years. 

Bea. (s, H.) A«dnow all gone! 

LordL. Poor Clara! I would not have believed it. Who would 
have thought that Uttle thing was capable of intrigue > Tell me, in 
her conduct did you ever see the liast appearance of a — I can- 
-"t speak the woiid. 



Lard L. The pooT child must have been entrapped. But what 
am I going \o do with her ? After this exposure I can no longer 
think of marrying her. If indeed this Mr. Beverley were here, the 
matter might be arranged. It would bea pitiable match; but we 
have no choice. 

Sea. Chailes Beverley is in France. You might write, and hasten 

Lord L. But in the mean time — 

Sea. Are you not her guardian — the head of the family ' You 
have but one course to pursue — to send her to the country 

Lord L. But Edith, my niece, adores her child; indeed, s!,e has 
no other passion. Maternal affection has preserved her irora all other 

Bea. O, I know she is the kindest and most excellent of moth- 
era ; but persuade her to retire for a time into the country, to take 
Clara with her. and place her at some school. ' 

Lord L. She wlU never consent. Besides, what school would 
receive a young girl who 

Boa. O, we will not place her with the other hoarders. If you 
wish I will arrange it alL ' 

Lord L. Ah, thanks, dear lady! you will, indeed, tender me a 
service. I would not dare to speak of it to my niece. 

Bea. 'Twill not be long ere she will thank UB for our kindly aid 
But how pale you are 1 How this ^rrow has changed your Iwks '. 
{hhe coad^ hun to the eofa. n. H.) The fetches ! they will make 
you ill again. It is, indeed, worth while to have made a name so 
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&II10US in your ccmnlry'a history ; to have gained so much glory ; to 
have reached the foremost rank of stateemen, only to see all this gran- 
deur withered in a single day through the imprudence of a silly child. 
O ! it vexes me ; it makes me rebel ! I know I have no tight to he 
BO much atdicted by your sorrow ; but I know so well what you must 
suffer, that I can no longer resti'am niy indignation. 

Lord L. Dear lady, since you share my sorrow, alieiidy does its 
weight appear less burdensome. 

Bea. indeed ! 1 wish I could believe it. {She sits by his side. 
LoiLD LandshehG looks al her teilh affection. 8he feigns embarrasi- 
Btent.') But do not let us talk of theiu. Let us speak of yourself — 
your prqjeets. Ah ! thrae people will kill you yet. You can no 
longer hve with them in peace. 

Lord L. And yet, if I abandon them, do I not confirm these sus- 
picions? 

Bea. Sus|flcions ? Alas ! they are no more suspicions, hut hideous 
certainties. The old gardener, who, it was said, surprised the young 
girl in the garden with this Mr. Beverley, is now living in Richmond, 
where, since he had left the service of Lady Bellendeu, he had estab- 
lished a large nursery; and, roaik it well, it was Lady Bellenden 
herself who paid the expenses of this estabhshment. A messenger 
was sent to him at once ; and this man, so generously patronized, 
could find no word to justify the daughter of his benefactress ; he 
became troubled and confused i he stammered and hesitated ; and 
finally answered that be would come hinisell' and give his explana- 
tion of the adventure, but he would give it to Lady Bellenden alone. 

Lord L. These particulars indeed surprise me. Poor Claia ! if 
ever I believed in woman's innoeence it was in hers. Should I dis- 
cover that you were an adventureES, an intrigante, a hypocrite, I 
should not be more surprised. To simulate umooence to such a. 
point — 'tis infamoQsl CHe rises and erosset to i,. h.) 

Bea. (Abo rising.) Were I in your place I would not be thus 
anhairassed : I would make up my mind to be very happy. 

L/ird L. Advise me then, dear lady, advise me — you who are 
wisdom itself — I promise to obey your counsels. 

Bea. But, perhaps, I do not wish you to obey them. 

Lord L. Are they then so bad ? 

Bea. ( With a sadness which she seeminpltj tries to overcome.') Yes, 
they are very had — fbr me, but very good for you. "Were I in your 
jjace. were I so sad and lonely as you soon will he, firmly and boldly 
would I take my resolution. I would no longer shun society ; I 
would go out into the world, and meeting there with some young and 
beauteous woman, rich, pure, and noble, her would I ask in marriage. 

Lord L. (^tnewhat piqued.) And do you wish me then Jo marry f 
— (Aside.) The count was mistaken. (Si(», i. h.) 

Sea. ( Watchini} Mm closely.) Yes, marriage alone can cause you 
to forget this shameful story and recompense your future. It is in 
your own interest I counsel you, and not in mine. Frankly, for 
me, Sx your humble friend, it would he far better that you should be 
free. When you are alone, she can come to you ; when you are suf- 
fering, fhe can nuree you tenderly ; but if you wers with a beautiful 
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young wife, she would no longer daro to importune jou ; she would 
BtiU have the same desiie to give you ell her cares, but she would no 
longer have the right. 'Tis sad to say it, but in my own interest, I 
would ever huve j-ou lonely and uniimunate, lor then, you would 
belong to nie, you would have need of me, and you would Bometimes 
wish lor me to eome to you — would you not f Thus you will see, my 
lord, how wrong you are to be vexed with me, when in my very lova 
tor you I find the etreagth to counsel you a thing which will cause 
me so much sadness. You ought rather to think kindly of me for 
this conquest of myself ; for, to make such a sacrifice, one must need 
love you very, very dearly. 

LordL. i^Very tmderli/.) But oaimot you love me without this 
sacrifice ! 

Bea. '. I would ask no happier fate ! But what will become 
of you in your solitude ? for (smiling'} I cannot be always with you. 

Lord L. (Taking her haml.) And why not J 

Bea. (Bising and leil/idrawiiiff her hand wilh a look of mounded 
dignay.) My lord ! 

iMrd L. (Alia rising.) And what then think you that I mean f 
I know well your principles, dear Beatrice, and I mean nothing mi- 
worthy of youi dignity. You understand me wrongly ! 

Bea. (Smiling!) I do not understand at all. But eipliun your- 
self : I will try not to be displeased. 

Lord L, (Aside.) She suspects nothing ! She has not the least 
idea, and yet she loves me — I am sure of it ! 

Bea. Iteflecling, my lord ? Is it then so difficult to explain ? 

Lord L. Yes, but with a little adtoes 

Bea. So profound a diplomatist cannot be at loss for that ! 

Lord L. Well then, plainly, your plan has given me the idea of 
another. 

Bea. Another i 

Lord L. Yes, another, which — is — the same. 

Bea. O ! that is not at all clear — another which is the sama ! 
I cannot understand it : it is too diplomatic for my poor little brain. 

Lord L. I mean, yours with a slight change, xts, you have so 
well described the sweets of matrimony, that I am persuaded — I am 
tired of my single blessedness. Yes, I will marry ; but it is with one 
whose tastes are in unison with my own — with one whom I have 
bng loved, and one to whom. I hope I am not wholly indifferent. 
Can you not nnderaland me now ? 

Bea. (Sadly.) No. my lord. 

Lord L. Then, it is because you will not. You seek excuses 

Bea. (With a look of joy.) Ah i canitbef (_Sadig again.) No, 
no, it would be folly 

Lord L. Polly i Is it then a folly to love you — to wish you for 
my wife i you, an angel of goodness, my consolation, my devoted 

Bea. O ! yes, -indeed, indeed devoted ! You are right 1o think 
60. But it would be to Rive the lie to this devolion, were I lo abuse 
it to entrap y 011 into a folly — yes, a folly — for which the world 
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32. BEAmiCE, OR [a<^ !"• 

l^dL. But.dearlady 

B,a. (Forced gay^ty.) No, I will not gi^e my cmsent. Ah I my 
brain whU I He matey me ! he. the proud tmghsh peer, the gifted 
statesman to think of me — me, Beatrice di N^fl, the poor Italian, 
a wanderer from her home ! l^he idea ifl absurd — extravagimt i But 
it matters not ■ I am very happy that he should have thought ot me ; 
yes, very, very happy 1 ( Violent emoHon, ^Mchihe pretends (o subdue.) 

LrdL And why is it impossible! Ah! rf you do not love 

r glance.) O, that is not the 

""^LZdi. (EnrMnled.) But why. then, do you refuse me? 

B^n. Because I am not suited to you : 1 — I hate the world, its 
gayetiosand pleasures; I bve solitude — peace — retirera^t. Ah! 
should you say to me, " Come with ma to the country- there wdl 
we Uve alone, alone with love,'' then I would answer. '• Let us go — 
CO thisinntant — fbr lam thine, thine forever!" 

LordL. (Eagerly.) Then come — let us depart. This life of love 
and solitude is, too. the life T dream. Come, we wiU go where you 
will. We will leave London ! we will go down to Landsmere, to my 
old castle, which Tm sure you wUl like ; there we wiU be married, thei-e 
will we Uve, each for the other, far from the noise and buetle ot tho 
\vorld. It is no proud and brilliant destiny I offer you; it is a calm 
retreat, a quiet, peaceful life with an old man who loves you, who 
will be your slave, and who, in your dear pre^enee, will forget his 

Bea. "lis a sweet thought ! to he your wife, your comforter. I 
can no more reast, I do not wish to seem indsUcate ; yet must I 
listen to the pi-omptings of my heart, which tells me that I love you. 
( GiiiBS Mm her hiuid. which he presses (okia lips.) There, lam yours — 
I, whose only wish was to saciiflce myself for you. 

Lord L. ' Dear Beatrice ! — {Aside.) How much she loves me ! 

Bea, {With emotion.) It seems to me a dream i This unexpected 

happiness ; after so many years of solitude and weariness, now all at 

once this joy ! O ! I cannot bear it ! Forgive me this emotion ; I 

am not mistress of myself. O! how much I love you ! {She weeps.) 

Lord L. Beatrice ! my own ! what happiness ! And I, who came 
here with a sad and broken heart ! What magic power is yours I 
And you are weepmg : these tears, they are the pearls of love ! Thus 
let nie dry them. {Aiiemptt to embrace her.) 

Bea. {Gently repulsing him.) No, they are tears of joy : let them 
flow on. But leave me now. If viators should come and see yon. 
here, they would divine the cause of my emotion. (Ven/ tenderly.) 
Then leave me ; you may soon return. (I.oed, LiNDSMERE ^es 
tiiieards the door, but forgets Aw cane.) Ah ! my lord, you forget 

Lcrd L. ' {Smiling.) You've made the old man young ag«n : he 
foi^ets his staff ! {Again goes to the door.) 

Bea. And your gloves ! "Why, what a boy you are ! 

Lord L. {Retimiiiig.) I am a liappy man ! (He takes her hand 
and tcishei to press a kiss upon lier how. BEAjniCE gently repels him, 
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and hi kiasei ho" hand.) Ah! I shall soon return! (H^ goes atit, 
I,, n.. 1 E., Beai'rice lotingly cmduetiag him. Hhe Kails till he ii well 
gone, l/ten eoma domn fnmt, icitk aa air of triumpk.) 

Bea. {Alone. Burst of pride.) Countess of Landsmere ! At last ! 
at last I At last I am to breathe the air of rank and station ; that iut 
lor which niy soul hath sighed fo long. Countess of Landsmere 1 I 
knew it ; I knew I was not bom to live in the shoal waters of plebeian 
lilfe, nor tread the mean though glittering paths of vulgar opulence. 
No, this brow was made to wear a coronet, tliis Ibrai to grace tha 
ciitles of nobility. Ah ! now niy dreani is realized : at last I am a 
countess. Yea, I, the adventuress, the intrigante, the hypocrite, the 
poor, despised Italian — at whom all sneered, and laughed, and 
jeered — 1 am a countess now, the chosen wife of England's proudest 

C. But hush, my heart : jet for a little while must you be still, 
re'a need of eauUon yet, and the deep joy of my great triumph 
must not yet be seen. Walter will soon be here — W^ter ! — and I 
must see him, talk to him calmly ; he, tho only man I ever yet have 
loved. Ah! he comes: no, 'tisPcschicra. (Crosses to b. h. and jiu.) 

Enter the Count ei Peschieba, l. □. 

Pc3. {Entering.) Yes, it's me again. 

Bea. (Aside.) I must get rid of Mm. He must not know my 
triumph, for much I doubt his feith. 1 will deceive him. 

Pet. {Aside.) She is emharrassed : she wishes me away; Twill 
know why, — {Atoud.) Francesca, your silly maid, would not let me 
up; but I inasted, for I have -to report to you my conversation with 
the earl. Prepare yourself for disappointment ; he does not think of 
marriage* 

Bea. Are you sure? 

Pes. Yes. But he has just left you : is there any thing new f 

Bea. (T'ery nalm-alh).) Nothing, that I know. 

Fes. But you have recaved him. How is he to-day ? 

Bea. Very sad, aa you may suppose. 

Pes. The strongs reason why you should be prodigal of your 
attentions ; you may win him yet. 

Bea. No, count ; listen to me. I have renounced my project ; I 
was too ambitious. 

Pes. {Aside.) That's a lie. — {Alaud.) What, you give up this 
marriage ? 

Bea, Yes, although ho loves me and has offered me bis hand. 
Listen, I have not the courage to accept that hand which was my 
whole ambition. To fear each moment lest the fatal past should rise 
and crush me ; to prop up life each morning with a new lie, to be 
denied at night — O, it is impossible ; I have not strength to do it. 

Pes. Beatrice, do you speak truth i 

Bea. You, Eamiro, are the only one to whom I never He. 

Fes. And this marriage will not take place ? 

Bea. No, I keep my hberty. In a few daTO I return to Italy. 
There, where a woman is not asked from wh'ence she comes, and 
where, if she have ibrtune and be not too ugly, she is well received. 
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there ■will I buy a villa by the Lake of Como. change my name, wear 
rouge and powdet; like your English dames, write sonnets to tho moon, 
sail by the clear starlight o'er the beauteous lake, receive and protect 
artists, and wed — if I must aljsolutely matry — with some poor, 
mined prince, who'll spend ray fortune, and perhaps beat me, into the 
bai^aiu. Am I not right i or am I still too ambitious i 

Pes. And you are really going : 

Bto. In three oc four days. 

Pes. Akine f 

Bea. Alone, with my maid Francesca. 

Pes. And the earl ia in ignorance of your departure ? 

Bea. Completely. 

Pea. And you will not tell him where you go ? 

Bea. Why should I ? If I still wished to see him, I would remain 
in London. If I depart, it ia to break off this connection, which, im- 
possible for the present, is still more so for ibe future. 

Pet. (Asiik.) I don't behere a word of it. — (Aloud.) Beatrice, 
I congratulate you on your resolution. Your good sense has coun- 
selled you what necessity would have soon compelled. But let me 
give you another counsel. Beware of this little Clara : her inno- 
cence is perfectly overwhelming ; it will conibund all calumnies. 

Bea. I do not fear her : she is guilty. 

Pel. She guilty 1 Are you mad = I would answer for her inno- 
cence with my life ! 

Bea. And whence comes this e\.ces.f of ihnilrj " — jou, too, who 

Pes, Not in virtue, no, but I do behe^e m innocence that's a 
■very different matter ! Innocence is ignorance Aa long as woman 
knows nothing, it is possible ; but when once thij arc informed, 
Corpo di Baeca ! it's all up with them 

Bea. (Atide.) Will he never go ' ( Goes /tj door, R H 1 B.) 
Pes. But you are not listening , do you leave me thus ' 
Bea. {Going.) Yes, I must go out. Farewell; you may return 
this evening ; I may ha-re someliiing to tell you. (Ecit BEiTKioE, 

K. H. 1 E.) 

Pes. tAlime.) No, she is not going oot. She expects snme one ; 
who can it bo i Ah ! she mistrusts me, she deceives me ! She breaks 
the alliance i So much thebettet. To the devil with her protection ; 
I refuse it, I renounce it, to save this little Clara. Ah ! but can I > 
This cursed debt, which I must first discharge. O for a poor five 
thousand pounds, that I might be again an honest man ; while, with- 
out it, I, Coimt di Peschiera, Duke de Serrano, must remain Jhe 
accomplice of a viper. Ah ! who comes here ? 

Enter Walter and Feancesca, x. h. 1 e. 



Pes. What 1 Walter, you here in this house ? 

Walter. Yes, count, I come on business. (Goes up and sits, r. h.) 

Pes. {Aside.) 'TwaS he, then, she expected ! My suspicions were 
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correct. There toas a motive for this calumny ! — (Loo!iiiiff at Wal- 
ter.) How sad he is ! aW ! witli five thousand pounds I could 
dissipate his sorrow. Ah ! an idea ! If I should oak him ibr them J 
I'll do it ! I will ! ril do if! — {Aloud.) Walter ! 

Lord W. What, ray dear count ? {Rites, and comei domn.) 

Poa. Hush i I am gone ; I have been dismisied. Let ua speak 
low and fast. What would you give to have Clara justified — justi- 
fied to the whole world ! 

Lm-d IV. {Rising.) Give ? All that I possess ! lien you don't 
think her guilty i 

Pes. I'm not such a fool. 

Lord W. (SsisHi? his hand.) My dear, dear count ! 

Pes. What would you give to make a rt^e an honest man, to 
change a dangerous adversary into a faithful friend J 

Lord W. I would give all that adversary asked of rae. 

Pes. Then lend me five thousand pounds, which I ahaolutely 
ne=d, — why I will explain some other time, — and Clara is saved. 

Lorrf W. The truth for five thousand pounds ! Why, it ia almost 
nothing ! Ah, my firiend, you know it then i 

Pes. Not yet ; but I will help you to discover it. It is a mixture 
of tha false and the true. Try you to find the true ; I will unravel 
the falsehood. 

Lord IV. But Beatrice knows all ? 

Pes, Yes i but she will not tell it. You will learn nothing from 
her. Trust in me. To-night I leave town. I must travel in your 
cause. This afternoon, at five, I will be at your hotel. 

Lard W. You shall have the five thousand pounds, and my best 
wishes with it, 

Fes, And I shall be again an honest man ! To-day at five 
o'clouk, thirty-three minutes, in the evening, eclipse of the rogue — 
total eclipse '. O virtue, thou art worth more fiian gold ! She is 
here! Farewell! I'm off! (E^cil, C. t>. r.) 

Lord W. {Ahue.) She comes ! Courage ! I must try to lie 
like her 1 

Enter EsATitiCE, B. H. I E. 

{Approaching her.) EicousB me, madam, if I seem importunate. 

Bea. (Supporting hersslf by the back of a chair.) I was expecting 
you, my lord. {Aside.) I thought that I was stronger 1 
I^d W. {Aaiile.) How I This emotion S What can it mean ! 
Bea. (Aside.) This love will be my ruin ! {She sits.) 
Lord W. Perhaps you are surprised at my demand f 
Bea. No. In your proceeding there is nothing which surprises 
me. You- have seen your father; he has told you that the story of 
this sad intrigue was told by 'tne, here in mv house ; and yon have 
come to know why I have toid it. My lord, I will tell you. ( With 
real passion.) I have denounced Clara Beilenden because I do not 
wish that you should marry her; and I do not wish that you should 
marry her because I love you, and the idea of this marriage drives me 
mad. Yes ; for the last four years I have loved you, madly loved 
you ; and now I will not that this young givl, «ho lovrs you only 
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throi^h obedience, shall rob me of that heart which, like me, she 
has not bought with tears. 

LoTd W, {JonfuUi/.} What, madam ! those few months we passed 
tc^ether at Eidcastle 

Bea. Can you not see it all } 

Ijurd W. How could I hope for bo much happiness S Por, indeed, 
I know not why you tell me this with so terrible an air. Xou say 
" I love " as you would say " I hate," ns though I should be angry. 
No, no ; I am not engry that you love me ; I forgive your long 
Sufl'ering for your humble slave ; and I confess this love you think so 
mad and fatai makes me most happy, 

Bea. ( With irony, rising.^ O, I believe you ! It makes jmu 
happy, most happy, but not as you would have me think. She lovea 
me, you say ; and, to prevent my marriage, she has slandered Clara. 
But Ckra, then, is innocent ; and 'tis that thought that renders you 
BO happy. Yoii love her then ? 

lard IK. I ! I marry her 1 It was my father who arranged this 
union. She is a charming girl, and interests me much. But now, 
when I know that she is compromised by you, and for my sake, — 
now you win see that she must intci-est me more, and that my honor 
bids me do all that I can to clear htr fame. Madame di Negra, in 
this generous task, I count on you to aid me. You have done the 
wrong ; repair it. 

Bea. I would indeed do so; but howf The story is, unfortu- 

Lord W. (Quickly.') True ! Impossible ! 

Bea. {Aside.) How pale he is ! He must adore her. 

Lord W. (_Reilrainiiig himself.') And this story — how did you 

Bea. That I cannot tell to-day. This story is the secret of another 
■woman, the secret of her honor. I had forgotten it; but, when I 
heard the unexpected news of your approaching marriage, ah ! then 
I recalled it all ; memory came back to me, as if it were inspiration i 
all the details of that n^ht of romance were again most vivid in my 
mind ; and, carried on by the blind fury of a jealous love, I have 
revealed all. 

Lord W. (Reslrainiiig himself jeilh a great e#>rt.) Ah I if the 
story is indeed true, I cannot reproach you. I can only pray that she 
may marry this Mr. Beverley. Ah ! is ho married ? 

Bea. I do not know ; but, to aid you, I will tliis evening see this 
woman whoso honor is concerned in tins al&ir, and all that she per- 
mits 1 will reveal. Are you content ? 

Lm-d TT. ( Tenderly.') You are not so wicked as I thought ; and 
the motive for your cruelty is so flattering to me ! When will you 
permit me to return to receive this new infbrmation ? May I come 
back to-morrow ! 

Bea. {Crossing la n. H.) No ; I do not wish you to return. 

Lord W. And why ? 

Bea. Because, should I receive you twice, I would be lost. No ; 
here I receive none but grave old men. 

Lord W. {Laajhimj.) Ah ! it is a regimen, and a severe one. 
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Bea. No J it is a system, and a good one. To it 1 owe my r^u- 

Lard W. But that ie now so well established. At first, 'tis true, 
some doubts were liazarded ; but they were soon repulsed. 

Bea. (^Wilh biUsi-nsss.) Ah, with the World 'til erer thus! It 
asks to bo deceived. If I were simply honest, it would ' calumniate 
me. I oiQ a hypocrite ; it knows it, aud it respects me with hypoc- 
risy. The world respects not virtue, but the comedy of virtue ; and 
the admiration which it yields to it is not real admiration, but the 
comedy of admiration, played for the comedy of virtue. 

Lord W. You are too profound ; you frighten nte. But tell me, 
why is it that you disdain to play lor me this comedy that you play 
so well lor all the world } 

Bea. {tyu/i emiltatioH.) Why? Because I cannot. I know not 
■what empire you have oyer my soul ; but near you I feel the want, 
the need, of truth. Is it your loyalty which appeals to mine ? is it 
my better naturo, stifled by the rough contact of the world, that you 
revive ? or is it love, love, which so changes me ? I know not ; but 
I do know that there is an unspoken charm in speaking thus, for the 
first time, with frankness. My mask has fallen, and with delight I 
feel the pure, fresh air of truth upon my biow ; my voice, freed from 
its constraint, charms me with aitless accents ; my eyes are raised 
with pride to give free utterance to my thoughts ; I soar above tlie 
shoals of falsehood ; I swim in the clear stream of liuth. O Walter, 
Walter, this is the force of love 1 

Lord W. You love me, and yet you will not see me ! 

Bea. Here, no j but elsewhere, yes ! 

Lord W. ^Smiling and bowing.) 'Tis better 

Bea. Walter, do not mar the one pure emotion of my life. 'Tis 
with the man I love I wish to be ancerely virtuous. With him I 
will be in reality what I pretend to be with others. With you, 
Walter, with you, I will be noble, frank, and worthy. This will he 
my joy. 

Lord W. {Aside.) What a strange bemg ! — (Aloud.) Where 
then will you permit me to see you f 

Bea. In a few days, I leave London ; but, before I go, I have to 
call upon my friend the Duchess of Cleveland. 

Lord W. My rooms are in the same hotel. Thoy adjoin heis. 

Bea. I know it. I will mistake tie door. Expect me ! 

iwrf W. You in ray rooms ! But if you should be seen — be 

Bea. Who would dare to reec^nJEe me ! 

Lord W. But if you should be stopped ; if by some unlucky 
chance 

Bea. And if it pleases me to risk for you my reputation ? if this 
great peril has for me a charm ? Alas ! you will protect it better 
than myself; fbr to compromise me would be to engage yourself, 
and — you do not love me i 

Lord W. It is true. Against you I have serious prejudEces. I do 
not love you ; but 

Bea. (Coiifidenthj.) But you will love me. 
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Lord W. Do you think so ? 

Sea. I know it ; I feel it here. My love, so violent, must be 
Bjmpathetio. It haa changed me ; it will change you. It is my 
master, and it will be yours. But now leave me. Visitors may 
come. I wiBh them not to find you here. 

Ijxri W. You will ^ve me, as you have promised, all the infor- 
mation yon receive f 

Bea, Yes. 

T^rdW. And soon? (Gaing.) 

Bea. Yes, soon. Farewell 1 {Exit WitTEB, L. K. Beatrice 
loola aftBT hint teith tenderness, t/ieii sinks exhauated into a chair. — 
Ahne.) How I love that man! Most strange ! most sliange ! that 
I, who, through cownrdico, through fear of being compromised, have 
caused the death of one who loved me, now compromise myself for 
one I lore ! 0, how I lore him '. (Loud Li:<usuebe aj^ars ia the 
inner roant.) Ha ! the earl ! 

Lord L. {Entering.) Hero I am ! I bring Clara with me. 

Bea. And her mother ? 

Lard L. She knows nothing ; but we must he quick, as she may 
hasten after us, ' I have told Clara she is going to the country to see 
her cousin. . She is all ready ; but you must make haste. 

Bea. I am with you. 

Eisler Claei, runninff in. 

Clara, What ! you ore not ready yet J And my uncle told me 
I would be late. 

Bea. 1 am ready in a moment. — (CaUin^.) Francesca ! 

Clara, O, I'll run and get your hat and shawl. My cousin will 
be BO glad to see me ! I will tell her of my marriage. 

(Exit CLiKA, a. a.) 

Lord L. Her marriage ! I have given ordera for my departure. 
In three days I leave London. And you ! 

Bea, I will he ready then. 

Lord L. But now make haste. I fear that 

Bea. Yes, you are right. I go. {Goes iouiardi the door, Ll»T 
Bellesdek appears in the inner room. The Eaui. and Beatrice stop, 
dieeoncerled.) 

LadyB. {WUh authority^ My lord, where is my child ? Iwas 
told that she was here widx you. I do not see her. Where is my 

Bea. She is hero, madam. Reassure yourself. 

Lady B. This is no place for her. 

Lord L. I am taking her into the country. 

Lady B. To the country ? 

Bea. Yes ; the earl, her guardian, haa thought that, after this 
scandal, it were prudent 

Lady B. The earl, madam, has not thought it. 'Tis you who 
have given him this idea, which is infernal 1 No ! she shall not go 
to the cojintry ! To-morrow — to-day I have wept too much — to- 
morrow I wiil take her out into the world ; to-morrow all this base 
falsehood shall be exposed. 
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SCENE I.J THE fAl^E AND THE TRVB. 39 

Bea. I can understand all that a mother's heait must suffer i but 
beware, madam, lest your imprudent zeal may ruin all. Charles 
Beverley will soon return from France ; and then, doubtless, a mar- 
riage may be arranged. 

iody B. Charles Beverley ! Why do you speak of Charles Bev- 
erley ? I do not know him. 

Bea. (^Wickedly.') But your daughter does. 

Lodi/ B. 'Tis felae ! My daughter has never seen that man ! 

Lord Zi. ilndigiiaial!/.) Niece, do uot insult a woman whom I 
love, whom I have chosen for my wife, who is to bear my name, and 
whom, at least in my presence, you must henceforth respect, 

iarfjl B. "What 1 you are going to marry ! marry her.' Ah, now 
all ia explained 1 My child is slandered that she may profit by your 
loneliness and grief ! Ah, madam, you have played well your part ; 
but (lo the Earl) you must know 

Lord L. {Interrupting.) I know that Madame di Negra is worthy 
of my name, and that fiir her I shall never have to blush. Would 
that I could say as much of all my household ! 

Lady B. So you accuse me too ! I too must be guilty that this 
bypocnte may alone be innocent ! But I will unmask her yet ! and 
woe to her who has wronged my child ! 

Lord L. Wliat! threats! when you should bow your bead in 
shame, imprudent mother ! 

Bea. (Intel-posing.) My lord, my lord, I beg of you ! You are 
in my house. 

iorji L. And are you not already of my house ! Your very good- 
ness makes her seem more nnworfhy. — (To Ladv Bellenoen.) Do 
you wish me to take Clara to the country ? 

Lady B. Never ! I will not lose my child ! 

Lord L. Well, then, take her away ! Let me never see her again ! 
1 do not wish my house filled with ingrates whom I have loved, but 
who now dishonor and disgrace me. 

Lady B. You drive lis from your house ? 

Lord L. Yes, go ! Let me never see you more ! 

Enter ClAKA, namitig in from L. H. 



Lady B. Come, my child, we must return. 
Clara. And am I not going to the country ? 
lArd L. No ; your mother has chosen ; you remain with her. 
Henceforth we are strangers 1 — ( 7b Beatrice.) You alone arc lefi 



raUEN, with emotion.) Mother 1 

SITUATIONS. 

Lancsjieee. Lady Bet-lenden. 

Tableau. 

Quitk Curtain. 
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Scene L — Boudoir of Bsxt^icm, at in last Act. 
Pbakcesca diacooered arranging room, 
Fran. Heigh-ho 1 How 1 wish tlat'I were back again in Italy ! 
mj own beautiful Italy, with jour bright, Eunoy nkies, and your 
fresh, green fields '. How I do miss jou ! Every thing is bo differ- 
ent here! Etbo the signora herself is so changed one would scarcely 
know her. There we used to have Kueh good times 1 crowds of hand- 
some young cavaliers, and gay and beautiful ladies, thronging the 
house from morning till night ! But here every thing is so gloomy 1 
No visitors but that old earl, and that stupid minister, and grave old 
men belonging to the Society. It is not natural foe the signora to 
change so all at once. There is some plot, some secret, beneath all 
this, which I must find out. I can't live in a house where there's a 
secret which I don't know ; and I won't, either. The other dav, Mr. 
Hoffman told me that ignorance was sin ; and I*m Eure I don't want 
to be sinful, when I can help it. Thank Heaven, I haven't lived in. 
England these two years without learning the use of keyholes ! and, 
the very first good chance I get, I'll put that knowledge into prac- 
tice j that I'm resolved upon. 

Enter Peschieri, c. n. r. 
Pes. Ah, Franeeacft 1 Where is the eignora f 
Fran. She has gone out, Mgnor ; but she'll soon return. 
Pea. Very well; I will wait. Let her know that I am here as 

Fran. Yfs, signer. (Eii( Fiuncesca, e. f.) 

Pes. {Alone.') Pree — at last I'm free ! Ere this she has re- 
ceived her five thousand pounds, and now I am free to plot against 
her, (Taking a package of letters from his pocket.) Here are her let- 
ters. I have brought them back to her ; for, as a man of honor, I 
can no longer keep them. (Sifs at table, b. h., aitd vrriies.) Let us 
place the epitaph on this dead past — and then, to prove Clara's in- 
nocence 1 (Writing.) "For Madame di Negra" There! May 
die earth rest lighUj upon this episode of love ! 

Eater Loiu> LiNnsMEEE, c, d. p. Comes doan, l, h. 

The earl here! The devil! 

Lord L. Ah, my dear count, 1 am glad to meet you ! I was just 
speaking of you. But are you going? 

Pes. Y«3 ; Madame di Negra is not at home. 

Lwd L. Well, then, if you please, we will await her together. 

Pea. Excuse me ; I have not the time. Another visit 

Lord L. Is there any mess^e I can give her for you ! 
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Pes. Tell her, if you please, I have brought her this package. 
She will understand you. 

Lord L. Ah, some mysterious commission 1 — {Aside.) I hope 
alie will be done with them when she becomes Lady Landsmere. — 
{Aloud.) But wait a moment, count. I have a word to say to you. 
To you I owe my present happiness. The seed which you dropped 
yesterday has fallen on good ground. The hints you gave me have 
borne fruit. Yes, I am going to marry. In three days I marry 
Madame di Negia. 

Pea. Beatrice — (^Recollecling fiimaelf.) Madame di Negra ? 

Li>rd L. Yes. 

I'es. You are jesting ! 

Lord L. I jest not ; I am serious. But you seem astonished. 

Pes. I confess it. I suspected, yesterday, though you would not 
acknowledge it, that you loved her. But I did not think you would 
be so precipitate. 

iwrf L. On the contrary, my dear count, I think that when we 
meet with happiness we should not be slow to seize it. I am t*> old 
to wait. I am free. I have no family. I have never loved. Madame 
di Negra is also free ; she is a widow, and a splendid woman. — in a 
WOTd, j^ that the Countess of Landsmere should bo. I love her ; 
ahe loves me ; and so we marry. It seems to me verj- natural. 

Pea. 0, yes ! And when do you marry f 

Lord L. As soon as possible ; in three days, I think. She lores 
retirement and solitude. I, too, am weary of the world, and, after 
this sad scandal, am but too glad to quit it. So we pass the honey- 
moon on my estate of Land^ere. But, my dear count, what is the 
matter ! Tou appear embarrassed. 

Pes. My lord, take my advice. Belay this mjjriage, if there is 

Lord L. What do you mean f 

Pes. I mean that, however much in love a man may be, it is use- 
Iras to marry Beatrice di Negra. 

Lord L. Count, when telling you that I loved Madame di Negra, 
I probahly fcrgot to add that I respected her 

Pes. O, then we'll sa^ no more about it ! I only wished, as a 
friend, to give you my advice. I thought it my duty to do so. But, 
preslo .' you stop me with one of those cold, marble replies peculiar to 
you Englisiimen, We children of a sunnier clime are not used to 
them. You irighten me ! 

Lord L. And think you she does not love me S 

Pes. I do not say that. Love her if you please : she is -worth It i 
but do not marry her. 

Lord L. Wiiat do you mean ? 

Pes. I will explain. My lord, do you Uke peaches ? 

Lard L. Peaches S Yes. 

Pes. Well, then, go you, some day, into a fruit shop, and ask for 
the best peaches. The shopman niU show you a basket full of mag- 
nificent fruit, arranged regularly, slightly apart, and separated by 
leaves, that they may not touch and be corrupted hy the coiitEict. 
Adv him the price, and he will say, perhaps, one shilling. Look 
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«2 BEA-iHlCK, 0« [u:t IV. 

around yoa. Near by this basket you will sec another, full of 
peaches, to eU appearance precisely like the first, only more closely 
packed together, showing but one half the surface, and whiuh the 
merchant has not offered you. Say to him, " How much ate these : " 
and he will answer, "Sixpence." Naturally you will wish to know 
why this fruit, aa large, as beautiful, aa ripe, as appetizuig, as the 
othera. are but half their price. Then he will take one up, as softly as 
possible, and, turning it around, will show you a little black spot, 
the cause of its inferior price. Well, my lord, Madame di Negra is 
a sixpenny peach. 
Lord L. You know sometHng ag^nst her character! 

}'es. No ; only, to ho a widow there should bo a husband ; a dead 
husband, it is true ; but a dead husband is sometimes more difficult to 
find than a live one. 

Lmd L. Then she is not a widow ? 

Pes. No ; she has never been a wife. 

Lord L. Are you sure ! 

Fm. I "MB sure. I have known her many years ; and, when the 
Count di Negra died, she wiis known only as Beatrice Franzini, 
This perhaps, I should have told you before ; but I was bound to her 
by tira that kept me alent. To-day I am free, and have done you a 
friend's service. Farewell, and don'tbettay me. I do not care to 
have her find me here ; she would suspect something ; and she must 
not know of this conversation. 

Lord L. O, of course not ! But you do not wish me, then, to take 
charge of your commis^on for her ? 

Pes. What commission? 

Lord L. That package that you wished me to hand to her. 

Pes. O, say nMhing about it ! 

Lard L. What is it, then i 

Pes. Only some papers. 

Lord L. Business papers ! 

Pel. Yes, that's it ; businees papers. Good by. {Going.) 

Lord L. My dear count, you are not frank with me. These pa- 
pera are not business papers; they are letters. Come, confess it. 
lie mOTe you tell me, the better will I be armed against her. 

Pes. (AJierapatise.) Well, then, they are letters — - ^ 

Lord L. That she has written to you, and that now, when sho is 
about to marry, she wishes to have returned .' Count, pH)ve that you 
are my friend. 

Pes. What shall I do ? 

•torrf L. Give me these letters. 

Pes. To you » 

Pes. Y'on know that is impossible. 

LordL. And why! 

Pes. Because the letters of any woman, however crinunal she may 
be, should yet be sacred. 

Lord L. It is a little late, my dear count, to talk hercics. In the 
name of justice and truth, pve me those letters. 

Pbs. 1 tell you, my lord, it is impossible. You ask a thing alike 
unworthy of yourself and me. 
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Lord L. 1 simply ofk the proof of what you have told me. 

Fea. You are at liljerty to doubt it. 

Lord L. I would do lor you that which I ask you to do for roe. 

Pes. Swear it upon the honor of an English peer. 

Lord L. I — (lie hesitates and atops.) 

Pes. You see it is impossible 

Lord L. You are right. Well, I pledge you niy honor not to read 
these letters. Give .them to me, and I will give them to Madame di 

Pes. Hold, my lord ! I came here to give up to Madame di 
Negra, or to leave for her, should she not be at home, certain papers 
to which I no longer have a right. They are here, scaled and envel- 
oped. Madame di Negra is not at home. I place them on this table, 
that she may find them on her return ; and I will come in half an 
hour, to learn if she has received them. Now, my lord, of this situ- 
ation make what use you pleat*. I have acted only as your friend ; 
and such will I be as long as you may please to have me so. Fare- 
well, or o« revoir. (^Exit, c. n. P.) 

LordL. (A/one.) Count — count— {Taliei up the leliers.) Af- 
tCT all, the past of this woman belongs to me, since I give to her my 
name. I will read these letters. (^PtUCing them back.) No ; he was 
right. It is impoEsibie 



Enter Beatrice, c. ». r. 

Bea. Ah, my dear lord ! have you been waiting long ? 

Lord L. No; and I have not been alone. 

Bea. Not alone [ And who has bepn with you > 

Lord L. The Count di Peschiera. 

Bea. {Aside.) PeEchiera ! Can he have betrayed me ? — {Alavd.) 
And why did he not wait ? 

Lord L. He had not lime. 

Bea. Will he return ? 

Lord L. In half an hour, he said. But, my dear Beatrice, where 
have you been ? 

Bea. O, I have been to so many tirteome places ! But, as it was 
for you, I do not care. 

Lord L. For roe f 

Ben. Yes, wr, fbr you. Before I can beeoroe your wife, I must 
put all my affairs in order ; and I have been to my lawyers, looking 
over deeds and papers. Here is the exact amount of my fortune. As 
my husband, you have the right to know it. 

Lord L. (PittUng back the paper.) That's of no consequence. 
Well? 

Bea. Here is the register of my hinh. Ah, I am almost thirty ! 
quite an old woman, I declare ! — {Beading.) ■'Bom, on the ith of 
February, 1828, a chiJd of the female sex, daughter of Gtalio, Mar^ts 
Stifani." Ah, you see I am of good family ! And here (giving 
another paper) is my marriage contract ; and here, the certificate of 
my hustend's death ; that is, my right to love you in the face of all 
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the world. As you see, I've been e. widow for the past eight years. 
But what is the matter ? You aeem preoccupied. 

Lord L. O, ho ! But is that all you have done this morning f 

Be.i. Yes ; only I called on the president of our society, to see 

about the admission, of a poor boy, in whom I am much interested. I 

was not successful ; and I ani really sorry, for the poor child is 

Mmiug for his auswer in an hour, and 1 don't know how to tell it 

Lord L. There is one way. 

Bea. What is it f 

Lord L. To write before he comes. la not that the best way to 
tell bad news ? And I hai-e never seen your handwriting. 

Bea. You have Q-.t lost much. My penmanship is frightfuL 

Lnrd L. That we will soon see. 

Bea. You really wish, then, I should write this letter ! Well, to 
oblige you ; I can refuse yoa nothing. (SiM and wrilea, R. a.) " Sty 
Poor Child: I have been to see the preatdeiU of the aocieiy, at I prom- 
ised you, but uiiforUomtely" — O, what 6 hotrid pen! — (To tlie 
E.iBL, toSa has been matching her.) You can't read it, it is so bad. 
(She riaea.') 

Lord L. Beatrice, give me that piece of a^letter. 

Bea. This jaecB ! Nonsense ! What can you want with it ? 

Lord L. No matter, A keepsake — a ga^e d'amour. 

Sea. Well, take it ; though what you can want it for I can't 
imagine. (Lord LiSDSMBRE looks al the viritiiig attentive!;/.) 

Lord L. Ah, I forgot to tell you that the epunt left a package for 
70"^- ... 

Bea. Forme? A package ? Do you know what it conlams r 

Lord L, Letters, I believe. 

Bea. Letters S Whose letters ? 

Lord L. Why, your letters, to be 

Bita. My letters ! I don't unden 
What can you mean f My letters ! 

Lord L. Here they are. 

Bea. Give them to me. 

Lord L, Forgive me, Beatrice ; but I must break this seal, 

Bea. And did the count leave these letters for me f 

larA L. I have already told you ho did. 

Bsa. Then break the seal, and read them, if you please. What- 
ever is mine belongs alike to you. If you wished to see anything in 
those letteis, you need not have waited for my return. But I must 
Bsk you, when you have gratified your cmjosity, to explain what all 
this means ; for I can't understand a word of it, I assure you. 

iorrf L. All shall be explained, I promise you. (ffe unjeoia the 
package, and takes out a tetter, mhieh he compares with the piece of 
writing Beitbioe has givenhha.') 

Bea. Well = 

Lord L. Beatrice, there is some dcvUish mystery here. 

Bea. I should think so ; for I can't read a word of this enigma. 

Lord L. Look at these letters. {Gices her tlie letters.} 

Bea. They are a woman's letters. 
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Lord L. Bead lliem. 

Bea. {Looking theta • 
tliough the expreesions ai 
kve lettcra. WtU = 

Lirrd L. Tou do not know who wrote those letters i 

^o. How iAotiJd I kaow J There is no Bignature. 

Lord L. This, then, is not your wTitiag ? 

Bea. What, my writing I Ace you mad ! Ah 1 did the coimt 
say that I wrote those lettwa f 

Lord L. Yes, 

Bea. But then, he most have been my lover. 

Lord L. So it appears. 

Bea. And did he tell you that E 

L^rd L. He gave me to understand that such had been the case. 

Bea. Count Peschiera tell you that 1 Nouselise 1 He must have 
been jesting. 

Lard L. On the eontrary, he was never more seriou?. 

Ben. He muit have been laughing at jou. I have known him 
much longer than you, and I know him to be incapable of such base- 
ness. Yeais ago he loved me, and paid me his court ; and I have 
thought that he did not like the idea of my marrying, hcuause it de- 
prived him of all hope ; but that he ehould have endeavored to pre- 
vent it by such a calumny, I say again ig utterly imposahle. 

Lord L. That we shall see. Beatrice, swear to me, by all you 
hold most sacred in your creed, that the count's words were false ! 

Bea, Aji oath I Ah, I see, indeed, that i^ is Eomething more 
than a mere jest ! It is a treachery, and from you 

Lord L. From me f 

Bea. Yes. I see you regret, already, the engagement you yester- 
day contracted with me ; but, my brd, it would have been far more 
simple to have frankly told me so, than to have had recourse to such 
a stratagem, which does more honor to your ingenuity than to your 
delicacy. 

Lord L. Beatrice, do you accuse me of this infamy > 

Bea. And of what, then, do you accuse me ? 

iwrf L. The count will soon be here, I will demand an explana- 
tion before you . 

Bea. And do you, then, need the count's authority to believe in 
my honor! My lord, I loved you, and, when you asked me, frankly- 
told you 80 ; for I thought, at least, that you esteemed me. I seek 
neither the reason nor the cause of this your conduct. But you have 
submitted roe to a trial humiliating to my love and to my self-respect. 
You have suspected me. Henceforth all is at end between us. . 

iM-d L. But, Beatrice, my jealousy is only proof of my great love ; 
and I Jove you so fondly 

Bea. I do not wish to be thus loved. 

Lord L. I swear to you 

Bea. Enough ! 

Lord L. Beatrice, hear me (Beateice (uriu away.) 
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Eater FBANCEacA, 



Filler MeS. FirZHEREEKT, c. B 



Ah, my dear Fanny, you are very welcome. My lord, I pray you to 
escusc me, but we have private business. 

iflrd L, When may 1 have the honor of seeing you again ! 

Bea. I do not know. To-morrow I BhaJl leave town, and till then 
shall receive no visitors. 

(Exit Lord Lai^jdsmeee, c. d. f., eipreaaing aorroa.') 

Bea.— (TaFRANCESCA.) If the earl call again to-day, you will 
say that I am not at home. 

Fran. Yes, Signora. (Going — Aside.) Now for the keyhole ! 
{£1,1 I. H. 1 ..) 

Mrs. F. Ah, you and the earl already quanelling ! I lear your 
honeymoon will not be a happy one. 

Bea. O, never fear. I know what I am doing. In an hour he 
will be at my feet. Poor old man ! He is very mueh in love ; but 
to-day he has taken it into his head to be jealous. 

Mrs. F. Jealous f and about what, pray ? Kot Lord Walter, I 
hope? Ah, Beatrice ! I always told you your mad love for that young 
man would he your ruin. 

Bea. Thank heaven ; of him the earl has not the least suspicion. 
But, look ! do you recognize these letters i (SAoica her the kllers.) 

Mrs. F. What I my letters I those letters I wrote to Count Pes- 
chiera, at your dictaticm, when we were at Baden r But bow came 
they here * 

Bea. 0, PeschieiB has lately resolved to turn an honest man. He 
has become my enemy ; and, delicate as ever upon a point of honor, 
thought proper to return what he supposed my letters, ere he declared 
against me. Cal^ng here this morning, as usual, he met the eail, and 
plainly told him I was an imposter — in a word, all the secrets of my 
life. To substantiate his words, he left these letters i which, on my 
return, the earl bf gged permission to read. Of course I granted it ; 
and in the midst of the old fool's ostonishment that they were not in 
my handwriting, I told him the count was laughing at him ; and, 
affecting indignation, dismissed him more in love than ever. 

Mrs. F. Cleverly played, indeed. The count is no match for you 
in diplomacy. And how comes on the aifair of Clara Bellenden S 

Bea. There, too, all is well. Beverley cannot return to proclaim 
heiT innocence, ibr he (s detained abroad. Ere his business is ended, I 
shall be a countess. 

Mrs. F. But the old gardener, Bellamy, has been sent Iqt. He 
will telt the truth. 

Bea. Yea, far as he knows it ; but all he says win but confirm her 
guilt. He knows not the molJTe nor the cause of that nocturnal 
meeting ; he only knows that they were seen alone at night, together. 
That night Charles Beverley was saved from death by Clara. 
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Mrs. F. And you will ruin her f 

Bea. (With paesion.') 1 wilL Hasshe not dared to come between 
me and my lore ? Has she not dared to love Walter — the one sole 
object of my heart's idolatry } Has she not filched from me his 
heart ? Hae she not made to me the world one sea of black despair ? 
And shall I spare her now '• No 1 her loTe shall be the winding 
eheet of her fait fame, as it is my heart's shroud. (^Crossets.. H.) But 
enough of this. Let us speak of other things. What m^aus this 

Mra. F. I am going abroad. 

Bea. Abroad ! when do you start ? 

Mrs. ii". In an hour. I am going to Paris, Belgium, Germany. 
I don't know when I shall return, but I could not go without bidding 
you farewell. And then I want you to do me a little favor. The 
preparations for travelling, you know — the thousand little eKpenses, 
have used up all my funds. Can you not let me have a hundred 
pounds ! I will send it to you as eoon as I readi Paris. 

Bia. (Inierrapting.) Say no more ; my purse, you know, is ever 
at your service. (Goes to escritoire and lakes maney.) Here is the 
amount. Is that all you want i 

Mrs. F. O, yes ; and I am so much obliged to you. But it is 
getting late, and I must go. It seems so strange to leave London ; 
but it can't be helped ; for, to tell you the truth, I am running away 
ftom my creditors. Good-by. 

Bsa. But I shall hoar ftom you. 

Mrs. F. yes; you shall have news Oi me. And you must write 
to me at Paris. I shall so long to hear from you, and of your plans. 
But I must go, or I shall be late. Good-by. I'm so much obliged 
to you for the money. (Eiit c. d. f.) 

As she goes oat, enter PeSchibea, who salutes her, and cornea dW». 

Bea. Farewell ; and may it be forever. We meet no more when 
I shall be a countess. —[To PEacHiEKA.) Ah, count ! I was impa- 
tient to see you. (Sid E. H.) We have an account to settle, have 

Pel. (L. a.) Anaccoirotl What account? 
B.'o. (r. b.) Do not pretend to mismiderstand me. This morn- 
ing you betrayed me to the earl. 
Pes. True. 
Bsa. You told him he was wrong to many me, and why he was 

Pes. True. 

Bea. You have at least the merit of frankness ; but you have 
none the less been guilty of a Ah, how do you call such a pro- 
ceeding ? 

Pee. A foolishness. Is that the word vou seek ? 

Bsa. No. 

Pes. A treachery, perhaps ? 
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M «EATU.CE, OB [ACI ly. 

Bsa. Exactly — a cowardice. {She rises.) 

Pes. And how have I been guilty of this cowardice ! 

Bea. BetBUse a man of honor ke-^ such seetets locked in his own 
bleast ; and it is a cowavdlce to bttvay them ! 

Pea. That only proves that you and I have different idtas of honor; 
besides, I had only promised to be your friend, uad not your accom- 
pKce. 

Bea. But do you know that your treachery has turned out to my 
advantage i Heally, tount, I am surprised that you, a thorough 
man of the world, did not see the snare in which you are caught. 

Pes. The snare? 

Bca. Yes, and vay naturally, my poor friend. And so you wished 
to strive against a woman ! Learn now from me, Ramiro, that the 
most simple woman, and surely I am not she, is a hundred times more 
skilful than the most cunning man. I believed yesterday that your 
great friendship would not last me long, and tliat your Sfnse of honor 
would soon declare war against roe; so, this morning, as the time 
approached for your usual visit, I went out purposely, that you might 
be alone with the old earl. As I expected, you met him; yon re- 
vealed to him my past life ; you left with him my letters ; I returned ; 
he did not Icnowmy writing; be made mc write before Mm ; he com- 
pared the two. 

Pes. "Well; 

Bea. And, as there was notlheleastresemblance, he was convinced 
that I am the victim of a foul calumny, and only thinks of calling 
yon out. I dismissed him for his suspicions ; told him that 1 would 
never see Mm again; that I would not be his wife — in a word, aE 
that a woman of wit would do in a similar situation. Well, in less 
than ten minutes he will be here ; be will sue for forgiveness ; I will 
be merdfiil ; and in two days wo will be married. 

Pes, And have you then Ibt) handwritmgs ! 

Bea. No, only one; and that, indeed, is quite enough. 

Pes. But the letters that I received from you? 

Bea, Were written by Mw. Fitzhetbert. You know we were 
inseparable at Baden, and she it was who answered all your letters. 
So, my dear iriend, you have been in correspondence with Fanny. 
She leaves England within the hour, or I would not have told you. 
You would have bribed her to speak the truth ; and she is not proof 
against the power of gold. For the rest, you may be at ease,. I 
won't tell her husband, orhemight seek your life — Enghah husbands 
are sa revengeful. 

Pes. I know not what to say. 

Enter Feancesca, n. h. 1 e. 

Fran. The earl, signora, is below. 

B«a. Have you forgotten my orders ? 

Fran. No, Signora ; but he insisted, and declared he would not 
leave the house till he had seen you. 

Ben, (Tb Peschieri.) You see, he is already at my feet. "Well, 
I wiB see him. Farewell, Ramiro ! and beware when next you plot 
agiunst a woman. (Exil Beatbice, r. h. 1 e.) 
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Pea. (-4jj(fe.) Well, this is a scrape! The tables are turned upon 
me with a vengeance. The earl will no longer believe me, and all my 
effivts lor poor little Clara will be of no avail. The old Arab proverb 
is indeed true, that " Speech is of alver, but silence is of gold." 
Coa peao I I had better have held my tongue. 

Frarti {Aside.') O, what a horrid plot I have fotuid out ! I never 
knew before the virtue of an English keyhole. What a dreadful 
woman the ^gnora is ! I am afiaid to stay any longer in the same 
house with her. O, I must tell somebody, or this secret will be more 
thanlcanbear.— (roPESCHiEHl.) Signer 1 count! 

Pes. Ah, Franoesca, you want me r 

FroTu Yes, signor. Are you Lord Walter's friend ? 

Pet. Yes. 

Fran. What would you give me if I could prove Miss Clara's 

Give you to prove her imiocenoe ? Give you } Any thing 
you ivanti —a kiss and twenty guineas. 

Fraa. Ah, signer, the kiss has s™iled the rest. The gold would 
have sufficed without the kiss — the kisa without The gold. Eut will 
you sraid me back to Italy ? 

Pea. (^Very excitedly.) Yea; to Italy, Sp^n, Kamschatka — where 
you wilL But, speak ! tell me, what do you know ! We will settle 
the aeeount afterwaids. 

Fran. O, signer ! such a horrid plot ! Miss Clara is innocent ; 
she exposed herself to save Mr. Beverley's life. The signora kno«-3 
it all, but she loves Lord Walter ; and because Miss Clara loves him 
too, she has sworn to ruin her. Mr. Beverley is det!uned abroad, and 
cannot come home to tell the truth. Besides, he knows nothing of 
this plot, and that is why the signora is so sure. O, she is a monster ! 
and I thought she was such an angel \ 

Pet. Ah, Froncesca, you must not judge by appearances. But 
how did you learn all this ? 

Fran. {Pointing to t/u dom.) There. 

Pet. There? how? 

Fran. The keyhole. 

Pes. The keyhole ? 

Fiait. Yes, I listened there. I knew there was some secret, and I 
could not live in a house with a secret, and not know it. 

Pes. Ah, FraiicescB, it was very wrong to listen. And you heard 
all this? 

Frnn. Yes ; and a great deal more too. The agnora was talking 
with her friend. Mi's. Fitzherbert. She's another monster ! And 
they were laughing about how nicely they had deceived you with the 
letters. But you know all about that, for the signora told you 
herself. 

Pej. O ho ! eo then, you were listening to my conversation, too, 
were you ! Weil, there's no harm done, and I'll forgive you. But 
win you tell all this (o the old earl, if called upon ? 

Frnn. Indeedlwill; fori cannot bear to see Miss Clara so wronged. 
But you must send me back to Italy. 
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Pes. I will teke ears of that. And now teU me, Trancesca, which 
n-ill you havti — the kiss, or the twenty guineas ! 

Fran. (A Utile emban-a>sed.-) Well, signor, if it is all the same to 
SOU, I should prefer the gold. , , , , , , 

Fea. Here is my purse, my child ; hut you ehan t be the loser by 
your choice, for here is the kisa, too, (_Kiases her.) 

Fran. Thank you, sir. ^ (Ej:,( n. n.l E.) 

I'ea. (Aloue.) Clara innocent ! My own truth proved to the eail ! 
How happy I shall make Walter ! Ah, T see it all. Beverley must 
he sent for. No. ril go myself, this very night I'll go to Pans. 
(Gamg.) Ah, Beatrice i you have played most skilfully, but the 
game is not yet won. (iic't c. d. e. Scene ck>aet it.) 



Enter Lady Bellendes, l. h., iceeping. 
Lady B. (Enienng.) Alas ! all, I fear, is lost. The earl refuses 
tohear — even toseeme. Mark haa not yet arrived. Clara is still 
in ignorance, but she must Soon learn all ; and then, poor child, her 
heart will break ; and I must see her suffer, and be unable to disprove 
her guilt. I shall go mad ! O, Beatrice di Ncgta. thou fiend in 
woman's shape, fearful indeed will be thy punishment if equal to thy 
crimes ! Ah, some one comes ! they must not see me weep. (Dries 

Eater A SEnviNT, B. H. 1 E., bearing books anipapers. 

Has Mark come yet ? 

Sere. No, my lady. He cannot be here before five o'clock. 

Lady B. {Aaickl) O, this agony of doubt ! {To the Senant.') Send 
bim to me as soon as he arrives. 

Seni. Yea. my lady. {Places books and papers on table, n. H. Goes 
to door, R. a.., and turning, anmunces) Lord Court«iiay. my lady ! 

Enter Lokd W.ilieb, r. h. 1 e. 

Lady B. ( Anxiously .) You have seen your father ? 

Lord W. Yes. He is inflexible. And the earl i 

Lady B. He reluses to see me. He is resolved upon his marriage, 
and has ordered me to leave his house. 

Lord W. Patience! And Clara! 

Ladij B. As yet knows nothing. I cannot believe her guilty. 

Lord jy. Guilty ! She ia an angel, I would stake my Ufe upon 
her innocence. But Madame di Negra's confidence in her assertions 
terrifies me. There is some Searful mystery beneath all this. Perhaps 
some imprudence of Clara's. Can you recall nothing ? 

Lady B. I was very ill — almost dying and delirious. Those 
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11 my life that I have not watched oyer my child ; 



&ro. M7 lady, Mark is here. 

Lady B. Ah 1 

Lord VV. At last — at last 1 

Enter Mark Bellamt, E. H. 

Lady B. Coxae, Mark, come in. 

Mark B. My service, my lady, — service, sir . 

Lady B. ( To Servant.) Leave us, and remember I am at home 
to none. (Exit Seuvant, e. h.) Mark, I am very glad you ate 
come. I must have troubled you sadly. 

Mark B. I am always at the service of your lads'ship. 

inrfj B. Mark, we have some questions t«ask you. 

Mark B. Some questions, my lady ? 

Ladg B. Yes ; a very strange story has been told us. We wish to 
know the truth from jou. It is your duty to tell it to us, 

Mark B. If you meau. what happened down in Warwickshire, I 
can explain it only to your ladyship alone. 

iarfy B. This gentleman is Lord Courtenay. You maiy speak 
without fear before him. 

Mark B. Ah, is he Lord Courtenay ! — Miss Clara's intended 
husband J O, no ! before him I would not dare 

Lord IV, I will withdraw, 

Ladi/ B. No, Waller, remiun ; you must know all. I make this 
eacrifice to your honor : you will respect mine. 

Lord W, Your cause is muie. Whatever I may learn, you may 
rely upon my silence. 

Ladff B. (TakUig hit hand.') Noble heart! Alas! (Rhe siCs 
vpon the sofa, L, H,) Waltei'! {Leans upo,i l/ie hack.) Well, my 
good Mark, 

Mark B. Heaven is my witness, madam, tJiat I would have given 
my fairest plants rather than have come here to-day. 

Lady B. Speak — speak quickly, I conjure you. 

MarkB. Your ladyship knows that for the twenty years I was in 
the service of your family, I always respected my masters. 

LadyB. Unxioushi.) Yes, Mark, yes. 

Mark B. Your ladyship will not think that I wish to offend ; and 
if what I am going to say 

Lady B. O, I well know your devotion, Mark. But conceal noth- 
ing. I must know all. It was last August 

Mark. Yes, my lady, it was in the month of August — a year 
ago, on the evening of the 28th. I had gone to bed early, for I had 
to rise before day. You, my lady, were very ill, and they had given 
me a prescription to take to the apothecary in the next town. 
You did not have confidence in our village doctor, though he was a 
very honest man. About three o'clock I was suddenly aroused. 
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The (feig was barking furiously ; but I thought it was all the better, 
for I HOuld Hie sooner be ready to set out. So I got up, tonk my 
Eun, uiid went out to see what was the matter. I slipped along bi-- 
hiiid the hedge, listening attentively, but I heard nothuig mote ; but 
the next moment I saw the white dress of a woman gliEtening in the 
moonlight as it shone on the bFoad avenue. I looked again, and reci^- 
nized the graceful turm of Miss Clara. I could not be mistaken. 
To see her in the garden at that hour of the night surprised me. 
I thought that something terriblt; must have happened ; and I was 
hastening after hec, when I saw that she was not aione, and that, 
instead of being troubled and agitated, she was walking sbwly and 
cautiously hke one who does not wish to be seen. I stopped, and 
tiled to make out whom she was with ; but the groups of diihlias and 
the tall altheas were blended at that distance with the dark clothes 
of the young man. At lirst I thoight, I hoped, it was the doctor 
who had been with your ladjship all night, and whom Miss Clara 
was letting out by the garden gate, so as not to awaken the whole 
house by opening the large door, which is so difficult to shut ; and 
theu I ran to meet them, to see if I was still to go to the apothecary. 
But as I approached I saw it could not be the doctor, for he is a short, 
stout man, and this was a tall, line- looking young fellow, with mous- 
taches and beard. But 1 had so much tri.uble to believe vhat I taw 
that I said to myself, " It is one of the doctor's students, whom he 
han left to watch in case of accident, ai.d now Miss Clara Is conduct- 
ing him out." But — but that was not the way she wouid have 
treated a stranger, — ayoungphy^dan, — whom she saw for the first 
time. O, no, that was not I — (/» yreat tillable.) O, my lady, my ' 
dear lady, do not ask me to go on ! 
Lady B. Yes, Mark, you must proc«d. I must know alb 
Mark B. It was- O llcaicn ! it burns my tongue to de- 
nounce this poor child nho used to piny atout me when I was at 
work, and whom I loved, PHving your respect, your ladyship — 
whom I loved as my own child. O, I love her siOl ! 1 cannot help 
loving her j but from that time it has not been the same. 

I^4y B. Mark, my good old Mark, you see my agony. For 
Heaven's sake proceed I 

Mark. Ah, my lady, you wiU suifer greater agony when I shall 
have told you all ; and to denounce her, to injure her, who has al- 
waj'S been so kind to me ! 0, it will break my heart 1 

Lady B. (Rising in agony.) Think not of us, Mark ! think not 
of us. Speak ; I must provide against new dangers. Speak, 1 have 
strength to hear you. 

Mark B. 0, my lady, a mother has not strength to hear such 
things of her only child. 

Lady B. But, perhaps, Mark, you were right ; perhaps it was one 
of the doctor's students who had watched with me, and, in her grat- 
itude, Clara treated him like an old friend. 

Mark B, O, I could have understood that. But she was not only 
affectionate — she was familiar, tender, and loving. She leaned 
ha h«id upon his shoulder, she caressed him as my old wife caresses 
mo when I return, or when I bid her farewell, O, one must love, 
and love very dearly, to caress another ni that way ! 
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Lady B. (^Almost fainting .) But — lie — the young man 

Mark B, Ah, he; from the posilion I was in, I could not see him. 
well i ao, wishing to find out who he was, when I heard Miss Clara 
open the little gurden gate, I Jumped over the wall to catch him 
■wheal he should oune out into the rond ; and when I saw it was 
Charles Beverley, all was explained to me. But what troubled me 
most was the thought that perhaps I was not the only one who had 
seen them ; and 1 quickly returned to the garden. At the same mo- 
ment I heard the noise of a window being closed, in the hotel which 
is on the left of the garden, by the old poplate. This window has 
always troubled me ; and so, as I thought this story would sooner or 
later become known, I asked my discharge of your ladyship, that I 
might not be there when it was talked about. 1 do not know how to 
lie, and this secret has always weighed upon my mind. I have only 
obeyed your prayers and commands in speaking thus. I have told 
you the whole truth, and now I hope that your ladyship will forgive 
me. (_Drk, his eye,.) 

Ladfi S. I tiiank you, Mark; you have only done your duty. 
Wait, now, below, till I send for you. You must not go back to- 
night; we may have further need of you. Leave us, now, good 
Mark, and wmt below. (Mibk iadly goes out, n. a., after sahttiiig ; 
(IS aooa as he is gone, L\dy EellenbeS falls upon the aofa, sobbing 
bitterly.) 

Lord IV. (^Earnestli), seeing hee weep.) And do you, then, believe 
all that f 

Lady B. Lord Wnlter, I give you back your promise plighted to 
my child. You are free. 

Lard W. ([ndignantly.) But I will not accept my freedom ! 
I tell you, madam, that your child is innocent; and I do not under- 
stand how you, her mother, can for a moment doubt. But 1 — I who 
have not known her childhood, I who have not watched her cradle, 
I who have not seen (a? you) the budding of her beauty, or the un- 
folding of her pure and noble mind, I declare her, I judge her to be 



Lady B. You love her, and love 

Lord IV. Love is not blind to jealousy. On the contrarv it is 
eager for suspicion i and yet I who. of All others, ought to 'doubt, 
have faith despite the evidence. Send for her now, and hear h^ 
explanation. 

£o*,B. Iwilldoso (She rings, and oros,e> to ,..!,) But how 
canlqu^tionher? I know not how to address her ; I fear to. 

Lord IV. (Eagerly.) Ah, you see you do not think her guilty. 



LadyB. {To Servant.) Tell Miss Clara I Tiish to see her. 
(Seevakt crosses and exU, L. B.) She is in her chamber, trying on 
the new dresses of her trousseau. How shall I commence this sad ex- 
amination ! How approach this painful subject ? 

Lord W. Ask her first if she knows this' Mr. Beverlev 

Lady B. No ! 0. no ; that would warn her of the' importance 
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we attach to her reply. No; here, take thie book, and pretend that 
we were talking of its contents. 1 hear her. She is ooming. O, 
how my heart beats ! WaLtek, teamed at the table, H, H. ; Lauy 



especially the green one. Madame Malhube herself said it r 
me look two inches taller, and ten years older. I look like a real 
lady. O, when I have that dress on they won't call me little Clara 
any more, and I'm very glad of it. I was getting tired of it. But 
you sent Jbr me, mamma, (Goes iip to her motlter.) But how pale 
you are ! Are you ill f 

Lady B. No. my child, I am not ill. 

Clara. But you look as if something troubled you. 

Lady B. No. 

Claea, {J'o Walthh.) How Ead mamma is I Has any thing 
happened to me ? 

Lard W. No ; but you ace soon to he married you know, and 
it is always somewhat sad for a mother to lose as it were, an only 
child. 

Clara. Why ? Is' it true, dear mother thit you are sad because 
I am going to be married f Then I wUI wait 

Lady B. {Mal^irtg her sit down by At side L H ) It is a Sorrow 
that I desire, my dear child j but marriage is a serious thing. 

Clara. And ought I to be sad and eerious ? 

Lord W. No i you see that I am very happy. 

Clara. {Fointinii to her mother .) But she 

Lady B. To pve one's child to a husband ia to part with her, and 
the separation 

Clara. {Quickly.) Bui we won't be separated: we will all live 
blether. Won't we. Waiter ? 

iady B. If it is not a complete separation, it is at least a divi- 
Hon. "You have loved but us, and n w an her le g k away 

from us the half of your affection 

Clara. O, as for that, you mus b p p red I h ve my 

husband ; on that I am decided B hall w y u just 

the same. You will find no difie 

Lady B. (Aside to Walter.) n I her I am re- 
assured 

LordW. (^jirfeioLADTBELLETTOE ) Ih n nger nyfear. 
Quick, ask her about this Beverley 

Ladi/ B. (The 'itme,} Yes; do you observe her? — (Aloud to 
CLiEA.) How pretty you look to-day ! Why have you dressed so 

Clara. To dine with my uncle. Have you forgotten to-day is 
Wednesday ? and we always dine with him on Wednesdays. 

Lady B. I had, indeed, forgotten to tell you that we would not 
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dine with die eatl to-day. He is suffering, and receives no one 

Clara. Poor uncle t Then we mnst go and see him after dinner. 
Lady B. No ; he wishes to be alone. {She mahes a liffn to 

TViLIEE.) 

Clara. What! all alone? 

Lady B. No ; he wishes to talk quietly with one of his old friends 
— a Mr. Beverley. You remember him ; he used to live in War- 
wickshire, and often passed by our house on horseback with his son. 
_ {Aside to Waliek..) She eeems troubled. — (Jioiid.) Tou ro- 
member Charles Beverley, — a tall, fair young man, — who had 
some pretensions to your hand. You were particularly kind to him. 

Clara. Ah 1 Did he say that > 

Lady B. And I have heard it said that when I was so ill, so very 
ill — which perfectly explains his conduct — became to ask ne(vs of 
me, and that you received him. 

Clai-a. (Embarrassed.') No, motlier, Charles Bevfiley never came 
to ask news of you. 

Lady B. I was sure of it, else you would have told me ; and see, 
my dear Clara, bow these stories are invented. I have bcoi assured 
that you were teen one night alone together in the garden. 

Clara. {Qautily, atid ristnff.) We were seen ! 

Lady B, (_AUo rising.) Ah, is it then true i 

Clara. 'And who could have seen us ? 

Lady B. But it is true, then ; it is true, unhappy girl ! 

Lord W. ( Who has risen ; aside to Lady Bellenden.) Calm 
yourself. — Hush ! 

Lady B. {More gently.) Why have you not told me this bcfbre, 
my child ? 

Clara. (Seriously.) Because, mother, it was very bad. 

Lady B. Ah, you know, then, you were guilty of imprudence ? 

Clara. What imprudence ? He made mc promise secresy, and I 
have kept my word. 

Lady B. You are right, my child, you should always keep your 
promises. But explain this story to me, for I do not well underhand 
it. I must have heard it badly. Let me see. I think they said you 
were seen alone in the garden with Charles Beverley, one night last 
August. The date even was mentioned — the 2Sth of August. 

Clara. No, mamma, it was not that. 

Lady B. {JoiffuUy.) O, I knew it could not be. 

Clara. It was the 29th. 

Lady B. That you were seen in the garden with Charles Beverley ! 
You opened the little gate for him that leads out into the road, and 
he, on leaving you, as if to thank you for the service you had rendered 
him, was very affectionate. 

Clara. (Interrapting.) He f No ; he only kissed my land. It 
was I who was very affectionate with him. 

Lady B. You ! you 1 But why ? 

Clara. O, it was necessaiy. If 1 had not, we should have been 

Lady B. (Aside to Walter.) 0, she will drive me mad ! 
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Lard W. (Aside to Li»Y Beij.esdbn, trying to calm Aer.) Be 
calm. Look at her. See how sure ehe is of herself. — (Lauv Bel- 
LENDES goes up stage, and comes doom again on L. H. of Cubs..) 
Come, miss, eipl^ to lis why you treated this young fellow so affec- 

°C;a^r 0. you jealous man ! But I will explain it all ; it is very 

fimple. It was because I wished lo preveut But no ; I must teli 

you the whole story from the boning. I have already told you it 
was tho 29th of August. Mother had berar ill fia three weeks — O, 
■very ill ! and for the last two days she had been delirious, and did not 
know any of ua. Her lai^ black eyes etared wildly at us ; and, 
when I eame near her, she cried out, '• Go away ! go away ! I hate 
you' go away!" Only think how ill she must have been! Ihe 
doctors had all ^vfn her up ; they raised their eyes to heaven ; -they 
spoke so low before me. and murmured, " Poor child 1 how will she 
bear it > ' ' O, it was terrible ! But, just before night on that day, 
she grew a Uttle calmer, and the good doctor who saved her told us 
that if that calm continued, and she could get two or three hours 
good sleep, he would answer for her hfe. After so many days of de- 
spair, that good news gave us all new courage. Tho doctor went 
away, and in a few minutes mother went softly to sleep. Then, with- 
out spKtkiu" a word, almost without daring to hreathe, old Jfanny 
and I mad° our preparadoiis for the night — Fanny, who had been 
un with mamma for fifteen nights, and who never recovered from that 
fatigue. As soon as mamma recovered, she was taken ill, and forced 

LadyB. {Iiiierrupting.') But no matter about Fanny! Go on 
with your story. . ^ ^ , 

Clara. Fanny went to sleep in the armchair, and I began to pray. 

I never prayed before as I did that night I There was nothing to 
dUtract my attention as there is in church. The silence was m great 
that I eouU plainly hear the ticking of the clock. Then the idea 
struck me that it would soon strike Ihe hour, and tho noise echoing 
in that profound silence might awake the slet^ier. So I arose, and, 
walking on tiptoe, went to the elumney, and stopped the clock. Hut 
scarcely had I dono so when I heard Cfesar, our large watch dog. at 
the bottom of the garden, barking furiously. He was yet far oil, but 

1 knew by the sound that he was approaching the house, O, heavens. 
I thought, if he makes this ndse under mother's wmdow, she wiU 
awake, and all this good sleep will be lost. Without thmkmg what i 
was doing, I took the little lamp off the table ; I looked at Fanny — 
she had heard notWng, besides Cfesar did not Uke her, and wo^Jd not 
have listened to her ; and quickly I ran down stairs. I thought per- 
haps there were robbers ; but I was not afriud. O, I would have 
braved any thing fbr mother ! I opened the door, and looked out 
upon the terrace. There was Casar struggling with a tall young 
man. As long as he should Ute him. there was no danger ; but the 
voung man had a big stick, and struck hard, and I saw that C^sar 
would soon let go, and then his barking ^would ^wake^ the^ %>dide 
house. There was not a momen' '" ■■" " "" *" ' "'" 
eripy, — I had rea^fuiied him, - 






So I ri 
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hold of my hand and caress me quick ! " Mr. BeTerley under- 
stood at once tliJt 1 had come to save him. He seized hold of ray 
hand ; and then 1 spoke to him leiy tenderly, caressing him in this 
way. i^bhe set-es ^\ altsb s hattri and leans her head upoit his ahoui^ 
der ; lUi becoming eonj aed a id bl ishiiig, leavea him.) With you I 
do not dare ; it is singular. With you, mother ! (SAa lays her hand 
on her molber'a should^, and caresses her.) In this way, saying, 
' ' This is Mr, Beverley, Caesar ; I know him ; he is one of ,my friends j 
■we love him very much ; and you must not hurt him' or bark at him, 
that's a good Ctesar ! There, don't be angry! you see he is my 
friend ! " — in fact, aU sorts of nonsense, which made so great an 
impression upon Ctesar's mind that at last he let him go. Then I 
ran to get the key of the garden gate, and conducted Mr. Beverley 
out, still holding bira by the band, and treating Mm very affectionately, 
for that ugly Csesar BtUl looked very suspicious, and I feared that he 
would bark ; and then I hastened quickly back to the honse. O, 
how anxious I was as I ran up stairs I How I trembled ! for I was 
so afraid that I should hear your voice, and find you awake. Softly 
I opened your chamber door ; I stole up to your bed. O mamms, 
what happiness! Heaven had heard my prayer; you were still 
flsluop ! (Kiieeia at Aer mother's feet. Lady Bellenden eiaspa her 
to her breast.) 

Tableau. 

Qttick Curtain. 



ACT V. 

Scene. — Tht Apartments of Loud Walteb. An eleganlly-famiihed 
ailting roam, c. doors in flat ; K. H. 2 E., a flreplace, leiih fire ; 
L. H, 1 E., a small door ; L. H. 3 E,, a totndoio, leith curCains ,- a 
sofa, a pier table, armchairs, l;c. Sceae dosed in, and tormentors on. 
Lord Walter discovered seated on a. h., in thought. 

Enter a Sehvant, bringing a bow/Met of violets. 

Serv. The bouquet of violels that you ordered, sir. 

Lord W. 'Tis well. {Takes the bouquet.) You may go. {Exit 
Servant. Walter plaees the bovgvet in a vase upon the UAle ; then 
looks at his Kaich.) Twelve o'clock ! Kve years ago W-day, poor 
Malcolm perished — a victim of this woman's pride ! Five years ago 
to-day! But now the hour of reparation comes; and you, my friend, 
shall he indeed avenged. Our plan ia well laid, jjet me see ; have I 
forgotten any thing ? No ! There (poiittinp to R. tt.) is the boudoir 
of the Ducbesa of Cleveland, where Lady Bellenden is concealed. 
In a moment. Madame di Negra will enter through this door, (points 
to c. n. t.) I will snatch &om her the secret on which hangs Clara's 
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honor ; or, if I ottain nothing from her, her presence here will suffice 
to niin and destroy her ! (A ktiock /leard ai (he dour, L. H. 1 E.) 
Ah 1 some one at this door ! It is Lady Bellenden. (He ujttocia 
and opens ike door, ) 

Ladji B. (_0» the Ihreahold of the door.) We are here ! 

Lord W. And Glara i 

Lady B. She is with the daughter of the duchess. 

Lord W^ And the earl? 

Lady B. Hfe is coming. He no longer curses ns ; but he is le- 
eolved upon his marriage. 

JjM-d W. Then he no longer douhts of Clara's mnocence ? 

Lady B. No ; hut ho doubts that we can prove it to the world. 

Lord W. He shall not douht it long. You will appear at my 

n of this 

Lady B. Which is opposite the houdoir of the duchess. Good '. 

Lord W. One word more. Does Madame di Negia know of 
Clara's explanation ? 

Lady B. She knot's all. 

Lord W. Then she will not come. 

Lady B. She wiU come. O Walter, you do not know these 
prudes ! Their pasaons only bum the fiercer from their long subjec- 
tion. If their veil is thick, it is because there is to much to conceal. 
Beware this woman ! 

Lord W. And do you too doubt mc f 

Lady B. She is very artful, and you are very young. 

Lord W. Fear not. I will thmk of Clara, and I will be strong. 
But hark ! she is coming ! Quick ; return, and wait the signal. (Erit 
LiDY BelLesden, Walteu for a moment alone.) And now, Bea- 
trice di Negra, the hour of your doom is come. (Beateice opens IA9 
door, c. T., rvabes in, and precipUcUely closes it behind her.) 

Bea. (QiMkly.) No one has seen me f (She listens at the door.) 

Lord W. {Mvancing and reassuring her.) The hall is very dark. 

Bea. Beside, I have my excuse. 

Lord W. [With a feigned tenderness throughout this settle.) At 
last you've come i 

Bea. lam not laic ? , . ,, ^ 

Lord W. No, but I was wdtlng so impatiently. It is so cold to- 
day. Come, sit down by the fire. What frightful weather ! 

Bea. (Betraying w,itatia», M trying to laugh.) O, I hke this 
westher ; this thick, heavy ihg, in which you can see nothmg, nor be 
seen. I'm not cold ; I walked so rapidly. 

Lird W. Ah ! then you must be too waim. Come, take off your 
mantle and your bonnet, l^Approachea to assist her.) _ 

Bea. (Gently repulses him, remones her mantle and her toniirf, loftf cA 
Walter places upon a chair up stage.) Walter, I wish to speak to 

Lord W. {Admiring her hair.) O, what glorious hair ! 
Bea. (Going up to Jire-place and Warming h«r feet.) I Wish to 
E{ieftk seriously with you, Walter. 
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Lm-d W. What a delicious foot [ 

Bea. (^Slill at firn-place, taking off her gloves.) Why try to de- 
ceive me, Waller > Why all this falsity of tenderness > 1 know 
weU your sentimenta towards mc ; and if I am come here to-day, to 
your rooms, it is not to give myself up blindly to your love, but to 
yield voluntarily to your hate. Try not to deceive me : I know all. 
This rendezvous is a snare, a trap ; I know it, and because I know it, 

Lord W. {Aside.') Can she have discovered all ! — {AUmd.') Ah, 
madara, can you think — ~ 

Bea. Hush, Walter, you are going to lie, and I wish not that you 
should be false, — you, the one sincerity of my life. Fear nothing 
then ; frankly avow your hate ; I deserve it, and it does you honor. 
I have wished to ruin a young girl whom you love 

iJiTi W. Clara ! I forbid you to breathe that name. She is 
already justified, and she is innocent. It only remains to know with 
whom Chailea Beverley passed that fatal night. ITiis you have prom- 
ised to tell me, and it is for that I have consented to rccrive you. 

Ben. Ah ! now you are yourself agEtin ; now you are my true 
Walter. I liked not to see jnJit play the hypocrite. It may do for 
me — a woman — but a man, a man who can brave the world, and 
who is free, has no right to dissimulate. 

l^rrd W. You are right : I cannot play the cheat. I seek for ven- 
geance, and I hate you. 

flea. A httle \iss already ? — am I not right ? 

Lord W. But why, why do you offer yourself to my venseanec ' 
■why do you come to seek it ? 

Bea. To take away its pang — to disarm it by self-sacrifice ! Had 
1 received you at my house, you would have been implacable ; hut 
here, m your rooms — drawn here by you, entrappdd By you — I 
am no more your enemy, I become your victim. 

LordW. (Xsiife.) Sheis skilful; but Iwill not falter. — f^&ud) 
But that name ; I am waiting. Quick ! speak it. 
to ma' ^^'""'''^ ^'■'^'■'' "■ ^-^ """'2' >"» ■^^"TEE.J Wdl, listen 

iorrf W. ( Withaut moving, Ais eyea fixed en the aaiaint.) I am 
listening. ' 

Bea. ( Very artfallg — with a strange look.) You dare not look at 
me ; you ousttust me > 

«,^f -"i (/["^-^ *f ^™' ™™tm(«-. her look, and guioUy turn, 
away hn head.) Yes, but not as you imagine. (Gets a chair, and 
sits apart, L. n.) ^ 

T fl"; ^"1* ^^^' *''.^* ^"l "''^^ P'^ ^^- *" ^^S what I suffer ; but 
I don t want your pity. I sfiek to interest you, not in my past, which 

X^'r on yl''. '''''"■ "'''^' "^^*'^ ^^'■'' .n^^oble,and 
Lard W. 'What, madam? — your destinv and mine can linv- 

naught in common. 

Bea. I have already told you, Walter, that I love you, but I have 

not yet told you why I love. I love you because you arc so good and 

noble ; I love you for your pure heart and lofty soul ; I love vou be 
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iorrf IT. (Aaiile.) Flattery already ! we shall have tears soon. 

Bea. Ah 1 how I rqpiced at the diseovery of your brave and inde- 
pendent character ! IVith what interest did I follow you throughout 
the world ! At the mere menlion of your name 1 was moved and 
softened ; at tho tdatiou. of your deeds I was enraptured ; and then 
my anxiety, my suiferiiYgB, when I heard that you were ill ; yea, dur- 
ing that long illness — unseen, unknown by you — I was ever near 
you, ever by your side. 

Lord W. You = 

Bea. Yes ; in your hours of fever and delirium, 'twas I who 
smoothed your pillow, 'twas I who bathed jour brow. 

Lard IV. You f 

Bea. Yes, 1 1 It was my sole joy, the only occupation of my 
soul. To wait for you, to see you, to speak to you in my dreams — 
to evoke your memory as some cherished shadow — this was my ex- 
istence i this was all my life ! But when I heard you had departed 
for the East — O, then my strength abandoned me ; I gave myself up 
to the current which engulfed me ; my evil instincts, for a time re- 
[H^ssed by love, again resumed their iatal iuEuence. I am made Dp 
of contrasts. Virtue, though not my reality, is yet my dream ! Is 
it my iault if my dream be beautiful, when my nature is so wretched ? 
Is it a crime to dream of heaven, when we are condenaned to hell ? 
At times I think, too, 1 am really saved, and then Z take new cour- 
age ; when, suddenly, a breath, a silly thought, an air sung with 
emotion, a word, a look, a smile, and again the infernal fever seizes 
me ; my imagination becomes wild again, my blood Ixuls like a vol- 
canic fire ; a vertigo of love drags me to the abyss ; and, spite of 
myself, spite of my struggles, mj tears, my prayers, 1 fall again — 
and each time lower JUl ! 

Lord W. {Much moved.) Beatrice ! calm, calm yourself ; these 
memories are too pain^. 

Bea. No, I must tell you all. A word from you and I am 
changed. One word &om you and this demon of hate and cunning 
dwelling in my breast is driven out forever. My love will regenerate 
me ! O, repulse rae not ! Beware ! other women are but women — 
you may leave them without a thought ; but I am a pestilence, a ter- 
rible pestilence which you alone may allay. Be my good genius I My 
evil you can change to good i my faults to noble qualities. I shall be 
Eo happy — so proud of this my noble love ; I ask not thine in return 
— mine alone is enough. I ask you not to assist, or to console me ; I 
only ask you to watch me live, and my life will of itself grow pure 
beneath your gaze. (Kueeis to him.') 

Lord W. (Pale, and wUh the greatest agitation.') Is it a dream? 
Sjnte erf myself, this emotion 

Bea. (Wah the atiiuat passinn.) Why do you turn away your 
eyes f why this pallor ? why this agitation f Speak, Walter ; what, 
what is the matter ? 

Xord If". {Deliriauslii.) I fear you ; your syren voice bewild^s 
me — your lying eyes fascinate me. O, rage ! I hate you, I hate 
jou ! and yet I fed my hate escape. Ah ! ( UUeriag a cry, he eeizei 
the boqiiet of violets frovi the table.) No ! this will restore it to in^ 
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This is the segis wMeh will protect me from thy charms. See thia 
boquet — look — do you know it ? 

Bea. {Witk a cry of despair.) Ah! 

Lord W. To-day I should have sent it to you. 'Tis not my fault 
that you have come to seek it here. (Throws it at her feet.) 

Bea. {In agony.') O, God ! then it was he ! He ! 0, hoiroi ! 
{She ainla into a cAair.) 

Lord W. Yes, it wbs I, I ! For four years has my aveneine mem- 
ory pursued you. I was the Mend of Malcolm ; can I be your good 
genme? Speak. I wished that thia remorse should frighten you, 
that these threatening flowers should say to you, " I know and watch 
you ! at your first crime I will appear." 

Bea. (Rising.) Well, then, denounce me ! Why do you wuit * 
Call in my enemies ; let them all come ! Why care I to he pro- 
claimed the mistress of Lord Walter, when he thinks me the mur- 
deier of Malcohn. Ah I all is over mjw. He, my Ecle hope ; he, 
my repentance, my new-ibund consoience ; he, who might have given 
back to me my purity and candor ; he curses me — he leaves me to 
myself; he whom I loved for his courage and his loyalty — O, by 
this agony, all the evil of my life is expiated. This love — I feel it 
here — you cannot tear it fiom me : death alone wiU end it. My 
bram is bursting — my teare bum in my eyes — I cannot see — O, 
heaven, I strangle — death ! death ! O, heaven send me death and 
end my suffering ! (Falls fainting wi the floor.) 

Lord W. (Aiding her to rise.) Rise! rise! calm yourself — these 
tears ! — this agony 1 — no, I cannot do it ; it would be too base ! I 
might have given up to them a proud and haughty foe — I cannot 
yield to them a suJFering penitent. Quick! depart — leave me — 
your enemies are there. 

Bea. My enemies — let them come — I care not: for vou — -vou 
haie me 1 ' ■" 

Lord W. (Kindly.) No, I believe in your remorse and raty you. 

Bea. O, thanks ! thanks ! 

Lord W. (Handing her mantle.) But depart. Go quickly — go ! 

Bea. And be saves me ! 

Lm-d W. Haste, hast* ! they may come. 

Bea. Walter, 1 shall never see you more. 

Lord W. (Listening at door in s.) You may go without danger. 
No, by thia door — come. (He opens the little door, L. h, 1 e. Bea- 
TMicE, wAo Am /ml on her bonnet and maitiZe, goes loviarda door. At this 
moment Linr Bellendejj appears.) 

Lady B. No, you shall not go. 

Bea. ( With rays.) Lady Bellenden ! Madam ! 

Lady B. Walter, you would betray us I (Tu Bbatrice.) Yes, by 
Tour lying tears, base hypocrite, you may deceive a credulous youlh, 
but not so can you deceive a mother. (To Waltee.) O, I knew 
you would not give the signal ; but you, (to Bbiihice) you shall not 
leave this room till, in the eyes cif the whole world, my child is justi- 
fied. (Rum and throws opm the centre doors i» flat.) Come, then, 
my lord, come and be touched at thia most tender eagerness. (I.oed 
Lasdbmbhe enters c. door F.) ITie lady Beatrice ig indeed in haste to 
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[ACt V. 

join our famUy. I find your future wife locked in the oliambet of my 

^^rdL. "(stupefied.') Beatrice! Madame di Negra here alone 
■with Lord Walter ! liy what chance — -- 

Bea. (Ci^hHly and pr<mSy.) By no chance, my lord. J came 
hith^ - mysteriouBl J. if you will - to give Lord W alter proof of his 
liride'a innocence. , , 

Ladu B. What sftys she ? Ah ! then even you confess it waa a 

''^b™"* This proof is a fecret, on which depends another's reputa- 
tion. Your niece, by this puhlicity, hua ruhied all ; foe now 1 am 
forced to hold my peace. , ,. 

Lord L. Speak, madam, speak, and rely on my ,^scretion. 

Lady B. O, speak ! Bpeak ! Prove my child a innocence, and 1 

"1^! ^T(^numpluc^ly to L»DY Bellendes.) Your fo^ven^ ! 
_ f To Loan LAiDSMEaE.) My ted, I caimot speak : my honor bids 
me oe silent. 

£n(Br CoiTNT PeSOHIEBA. C. n. p., in hia hand some paperi. 

Pea. And ray honor bids me speak, {General movement.) 

All. (SiuTH-ijed.) Pesehiera ! 

Bea. (In terror. Aside.) Pesehiera ! here ? What can he mean ? 
(To Peschieea.) O.huBh: speak not ; expose me not. and I will be 
all. any thing you wish. 

Lady B. Speak, sir. The truth ! the truth ! 

Pea. The truth, madam : {pointing to the papers in hit hand) it ia 

Lord W. There ! what is that ? 

Pes. The sworn statement of Charles Beverley 

Lady B. ( With breathless anxiety.) Well — well 

Pes. A statement which explains with whom he passed tittt night, 
on which he was discovered in your garden. 

Lord L. And this person was 

Bea. {Quickly advancing and interrupting PEScniEE4, who it on 
the point of ipeaking.) My lord, 'twas I. 

Lord L. {In aatonishment.) You f Impossible ! 

Bea. 'Twaa L I say it. It matters not if you belie\-e me. 

Pel. (ruLiDYBELLEKDEH.) Ever the Same. She confesses tiat 
she may seem innocent. But I will immask her yet. 

Lord L. No, no. You denounce yourself to save another. Noble 
woman! ^ 

Bea. Appearances are aganst mo, and I forgive you your sus- 
picions. Your niece wells knows a woman may be compromised, and 
yet be innocent. Yesterday her daughter was accused ; to-day she 
B justifled. Patience ! the time will come when I, in roy turn, will be 
jusliSed. Till then I accept the accusation which purities your niece. 
Each great injustice sooner or later finds some great reparation ; and 
this reparation, which shall be dazzling, I await calmly and nith 
faith. And now, my lord, larewell ! I wished to give to you my 
life; I give you now my honor. (Goet toicardi the door, c. n. ».) 
LadyB. (To Pe6CHIER4.) She fells boldly, but she isloat. 
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Pea. No. Look ; you mistake. The eatl is in her wiles. 

Lord L. Madame di Negra. 1 Beatrice ! (Uoet up and brings her 
jiaton.) No, this must not be : this saciitice 1 will not accept. Yes- 
tcrdaj', when you were ISted and oaiea=cd by all, in ail the glory of 
your youth and beauir, you gave up all to be the old man's wile ; 
and now, when all accuse you, shall he too abandon you f No ! now, 
as yesta^ay, I oA'er you my hand. Beatrice, you shall be my wiie. 

Bea. M.y lord, my life U yours ; do with it as you will. ( Wilh a 
look of pride.) Ah ! and I yet shall be a countess ! (LiNDSMEKE 
Kiiif Beatiucb retire up a Utile.) 

Lord IF. And shall I sufler this f No ! In her hour of remorae 
I pitied and forgave her ; but now, in her triumphant joy, she shall 
be punished. Malcolm and Clara, you shall be avenged ! t^Crosses, 
a, H., la Loun LiKoaMBEE.) My lord, pause ere you espouse that 
(Lashsmebe and Beitjuoe come di 



Bia, (i'oPEsOHiEB*, tcUh a look of hate.} You, too ! 

Lord L. i^Indtnamstlj/.) 'Waaton ! for that insult, air, you must 
atone to me. Old as I am, yet can I protect the cause of injured 
innocence. Know, sir, that I am not your dupe. The letters you 
gave me yesterday the hand of Beatrice never penned. 

Pes. fruo ; but her tongue dictated them, that by her hand she 
should not be exposed. Aye, madame, your maid Francesca over- 
heard the plot, and has coniessed it alL She is at hand. Shall I 

Bea. (Oeer'^helmed.) No, no. 

Lord L. Can it be true '; But the marriage papers — the cer- 
tificate ? 

Pea. All false, and forgeries. 

Lord L. And her fortune ? 

Pes. The product of her baeenKS, 

Lord W. Yes, my lord, you are not the only man who, loving her, 
has too late found he was her dupe. For in her behold Beatrice 
Franzini, the destroj-er of Sir Douglas Malcolm ] 

Bea. {Runhing wOdty forward.) Enough 1 enough ! No more ! 
With your tongue you have said it. You, Walter, have at once pro- 
claimed my shame and crime. 'Tia .just. But O, Walter, that it l«d 
come from any one but you 1 You have denounced me ; you have 
avenged your friend. It is my fate, and I obey. To-morrow Heave 
England, and Rirever — a broken wreck on the dark sea of life, with 
nothing left to cling to, — (To Lady BEiiEKUEH.) Yet, ere I go, I 
■wfll avow your daughter pure andspotless. I wished her ruin ; and to 
have compassed it, I would have told my very soul ; for she — she robbed 
me of the only heart I ever prized ; and in my love, my hot Italian 
blood would brook no rivalry. Yes, Walter, I did love you — fondly, 
fiercely love you — a love more deep and passaooate than poets vet 
have sung. In that, at least, I was no hypocrite. But it is all gone 
now — all gone. My heart is stone ; dead to you, dead to all else 
forever, {Crosses to Lobd Landsmehe.) My lord, farewell. 

Lord L. But, Beatrice, do you leave me thus i And our betrothal ! 
Can it be ? Do you not love me f 
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